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POETRY: 
LOVE BALADS. 


Would that Lin words could render 
Haifimy bosom teels for thee ; 

Love no ianguage has so tender, 
Friendship less sincerity. 

Far from thee my spirits languish, 
Near thee L can know no rest ; 

Thus forever gloom or anguish, 
Shades my soul or wrings my breast. 

Could my feelings find expression, 
This is What to thee tell—- 

Alas! perhaps this wild confession 
Already speaks my soul too well. 


U. 


They tell me that my trusting heart, 
‘Thy fondness is deceived in; 

They say that thou as faithless art, 
As others I've believed in; 

I heed not, reck not what they say 
So earnestly about thee! 

I'd rather trust my soul away, 
Than for one moment doubt thee. 


Though youth and beauty’s spell no more 
May link thy feelings to me— 

Though life can ne’er the hopes restore, 
That led thee first to woo me— 

Devotion is most deep and pure, 
In souls by sorrow shaded ; 

And love, like ours, will still endure, 
When brighter ties have faded. 


Il. 

I know I share thy smiles with many ; 
Yet still thy smiles are dear to me: 

1 know that 1, far less than any, 
Call outthy spirit’s witchery ; 

But yer L cannot help, when nigh thee, 
To scize upon each glance and tone, 

To toard them iu my heart when by thee, 
And count them o’er whene’er alone, 


But, why, oh why, on all thus squander 
The treasures one alone can prize— 
Why tet the looks at random wander 
Which beam from those deluding eyes, 
Those syrenu tones so lightly spoken, 
Cause many a heart | know to thrill; 
But mine, and ouly mine, tll broken, 
Inevery pulse must answer sull. 


Oh, trust not Love—the wayward boy, 
But haste, if you'd detain him, 
‘Ere time can beauty’s bonds destroy, 
Or other eyes aud lips decoy, 
With Uymen to enchain bim. 


The humming bird the blossom leaves, 
Whene’er its sweets are failing ; 

The silken web the spider weaves, 
Yields up the prey to which she cleaves 
When tempests are assailing. 


And love, when beauty’s bloom decays, 
Will spread his fickle pinion, 

And prove the web in which he plays, 
‘loo weak agaimst the rude world’s ways 
To hold the roving minion, 


Then trust not Love—the wayward boy, 
But haste, if you'd detain him, 

Ere time cai beauty’s bonds destroy, 
Or other eyes and Jips decoy, 
With Hymen to enchain him, 


Think of me, dearest, when day is breaking 
Away from the sable chains of night, 
When the sun, his ocean-couch forsaking, 
Like a giant first in his strength awaking, 
ts flinging abroad his limbs of light ; 
As the breeze that first travels with Morning forth, 
Giving life to her stepso’er the quickening earth— 
As thedream that has cheated thy soul through the night, 
Iwet me come fresh in thy thoughts with the light, 


Think of me, dearest, when the day is sinking 
in the soft embrace of twilightgray, 
When the starry eyes of heaven are winking, 
And the weary flowers their tears are drinking, 
As they start like gems on the moon-touched spray. 
Let me come wari in thy thoughts at eve, 
Asthe glowing track which the sun beams leave, 
When they, blushing, tremble along the deep, 
While stealing away to their place of sleep. 
Think of me, dearest, when round thee smiling 
Are eyes Uiat melt while they gaze on thee ; 
When words are winning and looks are willing, 
And those words and looks, of others, beguiling 
Tiy fluttering heart from love and me. 
Let me come true in thy thoughts in that hour; 
Let my trust avd my faith+my devotion—have pow er, 
When ali that can lure to thy young soul is nearest, 
To summon each truant thought back to me, dearest. 


NEY. 
From the * Court and Camp of Bonaparte.” 
Michael Ney, the ** Indefatigable,” the ** Bravest 
of the Brave,” was the son of a poor tradesman of 
the little town of Sarre-Louis, beyond the present 
frontier of Lorraine, where he first saw the light on 
the 10th of January, 1770. At the age of thirteen 
he was articled to M. Valette, a notary of the town: 
but the dull routine of a scrivener’s office not being 


at all suited to his disposition, he, in February, 1787, 
enlisted as a simple hussar. In this more congenial 
sphere his activity and boldness did not long go un- 
rewarded. At the battles of Nerwinde, Louvain, 
Valenciennes, and Grand-Pres, his conduct was so 
excellent, that in 1793 he was made a licutenant, and 
in the following year presented with a company. 

It was shortly after these promotions that he first 
attracted the notice of General Kleber, by whom he 
was employed to head a corps of five hundred parti- 
sans—a body capable of great exploits, but receiving 
no pay, aud subsisting chiefly by plunder: to traverse 
the enemy’s line, to reconnoitre his positions, aud to 
cut off his convoys, were their usual tasks; and it was 
in this adventurous service that Ney acquired the 
surname of Indefatigable.” 
~ In 1796, while serving in the army of the Sembre 
aud Meuse, he exhibited multipled proofs of courage 
and good conduct. ‘he engagements of Altenkir- 
chen, Dierdorf, and Mountabour contributed not a 
little to his reputation. With only one hundred ca- 
valry he made two thousand prisoners, and obtained 
possession of Wurtzberg; and, after passing a river, 
the banks of which were lined with cannon, he made 
himself master of Forsheim. For this service he 
was immediately nominated general of brigade. ln 
the course of these daring exploits he took many 
emigrant prisoners, but always contrived to elude 
the orders for shooting them—a circumstance which 
induced an agent of the Directory to observe, that 
** his friend Ney knew both when and how to spill 
and to spare the blood of his countrymen.” 

So great was his reputation now become, that in 
April, 1796, he commanded the cavalry at the battle 
ot Neuwied, and on that occasion be passed through 
the Austrian lines, and powertully contributed to the 
success of the day. He torced the enemy to abandon 
Giessen, but was at length obliged to retreat in the 
face of a superior force, and was taken prisoner, in 
consequence of his horse falling under him, [loche, 
however, soon obtained his liberation by exchange, 
and on returning to the army he was raised to the 
rank of general of division. 

After the peace of Leobon, Ney repaired to Paris, 
and declared against the Clichian party, but this is 
the Only time that we find his name involved in the 
political annals of the revolution. Both before and 
after this period, he appears to have strictly confined 


} himself to the duties ot his profession. 


On the renewal of hostiliues in i799, we find Ney 
serving in the army of the Rhine, and commanding 
the cavalry at the battle of Thur. ln November he 
distinguished himself by one of the boldest adveu- 
ures even at that adventurous period, ‘The city of 
Manheim, at that time separated from the French by 
the Khine, was defended by a numerous garrison.— 
it abounded with provisions and stores of every de- 
scription; and, Ou every account, to gain possession of 
what was considered the key of Germany became an 
object of great anxiety with the French. While the 
generals were deliberating as to the best mode of 
making the attack, it struck Ney, that a small trusty 
band might take the place by surprise. But before 
the atlempt was hazarded, he resolved to reconnoitre 
the situation of the enemy in person. Accordingly, 
one evening, assuming the dress of a Prussian pea- 
sant, he crossed the river, found means to enter the 
town, and, after examining all the posts and avenues, 
returned without discovery; being chiefly indebted 
for his safety to the facility with which he conversed 
in the German language. On his return, he selected a 
hundred and fifty men, and with this small but gallant 
detachment, he passed the Rhine at eight in the eve- 
ning. At eleveu he tell furiously on the outposts. — 
The garrison having made a sally, which was instant- 
ly repulsed, he entered the gate at the same time 
with the fugitives, and after a short but desperate 
struggle obtained possession of the place. This bril- 
liant achievement put his seal to the celebrity. 

At Worms and at Frankenthal he conducted him- 
selt with like ability and ardour; and at the battle of 
the Iler captured all the enemy’s artillery. Soon after 
this we find him in possession of Franktort and Stutt- 
gard, and reaping tresh laurels at Zurich and on the 
plains of Hohenlinden, The impetuous audacity 
with which he pursued a column of the enemy into 
the thick of the forest, and the close co-operation of 
his division with that of General Grouchy, tended 
greatly to the success of the memorable day. 

At the peace of Luneville, Ney returned to Paris, 
and was appointed inspector-general of cavalry. Ln 
1802 he married Mademoiselle Augne, the intimate 
friend of Hortense Beauharnois; and witha view of 
attaching the rising officer to his interests, Bonaparte 
presented him, on the oceasion, witha superb Egy 
tain sabre—a circumstance trivial in itself, but attend- 
ed with fatal results, 

In 1803 the First Consul sent him into Switzer- 
land, as minister plenipotentiary: where he conduct- 
ed himself so well, that at the close of his mission 
the cantons presented him with a medal, expressive 
of their gratitude for his uniform moderation and 
justice. On his return he took the command of the 


camp of Bologne. In 1804 Napoleon conferred on 
him the dignity of mashal, and grand eagle of the 
Legion of Honour. On the renewal of the war with 
Germany, he left the seacoast with the sixth corps, 
traversed France with extraordinary rapidity, and in 
October, 1805, fought the well-contested battle in 
memory of which he was afterward created Duke of 
Elchingen. He then entered Carinthia, where he 
remained until the peace of Presburg. 

But the campaign of 1806-7 was that which, more 
than all preceding ones, raised the fame of this mar- 
shal. Still at the head of the sixth corps, he took a 
part in the operations which terminated in the defeat 
of the Prussians at Jena and Auerstadt, and compell- 
ing Russia t0 make peace at Tilsit. ‘he capitulation 
of Erturt, with 14,000 prisoners and 120 cannon; of 
Magiieburg, with 23,000 prisoners and 800 cannon; 
the passage of the Vistula and the capture of Thorn; 
the bloody battle of Sulden: the total destruction of 
a Prussian corps at Deppen; the battles of Gustadt and 
Amskerdorff, together with his heroic conduct at 
Friedland, where he drove into the Allar the left 
wing of the enemy, and decided the victory--such 
are the trophies of the marshal during this extraor- 
dinary campaign, and which obtained tor him, with 
the unanimous voice of an army of heroes, the title 
of ‘* Bravest of the Brave!” 

‘The next theatre on which we find this great sol- 
dier is the Peninsula. In September, 18u8, he join- 
ed the army of Spain; but he was soon convinced 
that the war in that country would prove disastrous, 
and with his characteristic bluntness, he expressed 
his views to the emperor. One day, after a grand 
review at Madrid, Napoleon entered the room where 
Ney and several other officers were assembled. 
‘Every thing goes on well,” said he; **Romana will 
be reduced in a fortnight; the English are defeated, 
and will be unable to advance; in three months this 
war will be finished!” None of the other generals 
ventured to reply; but the Duke of Elchingen shook 
his head, and with a dissatisfied look, said, ‘‘Sire, 
this war has lasted long already, and our affairs are 
not improved, ‘These people are obstinate; even 
their womea and children fight; they massacre our 
men in detail, ‘lo-day we cut the enemy in pieces: 
to-morrow we have to oppose another twice as nu- 
werous. It is not an army that we have to fight; it 
isa whole nation, 1 see no end to this business.” 
Napoleon replied, ** This country is a Vendée; but 
have L not subdued Vendée? ‘he Calabrians were 
tormerly insurgents; but now Naples is peaceable 
enough, Here the people are fauaticised by their 
priests; but the Romans subdued them; so did the 
Moors; aut! they are not to be compared to their 
ancestors, I wall strengthen the guvernment, bind 
the granmices to my interest; and fire on the rabble.” 
‘bhus spoke Napoleon in the pride of unbounded 
power; aud doubiless he would as surely have sub- 
dued Spain as did the Romans and the Moors, had 
he not been prevented by his quarrels with Austria 
and Kussia, trom bringing the whole of his resources 
to act in this wartare. 

‘Though Ney was not engaged, while in Spain, in 
any several action, he destroyed many of the guer- 
rilla parlies, overran Gallicia and the Asturias, de- 
feated Sir Robert Wilson, and cut off many couvoys 
of the alles. When Massena undertook the cam- 
paign in Portugal, he accompanied the expedition, 
and in his march reduced Ciudad Rodrigo and Al- 
meida. But the campaign was worse than useless to 
the French; famine, and the impossibility of forcing 


the lines of ‘Torres Vedras, compelled them to re-" 


treat. ‘hat retreat, however, was a most brilliant 
one, and conferred great honour on the Duke of 
Elchingen, who commanded the rear. He sustained 
unmoved the incessant assaults of Lord Wellington’s 
overwhelming forces, though the corps which he 
commanded only consisted of six thousand men; 
and thus enabled the whole army to retire in perfect 
order. 

At this time a quarrel took place between Ney 
and Massena. It arose from some reproaches which 
the commander-in-chief made to Ney tor the slow- 
ness of his column, which the latter attributed to the 
number of carts and animals laden with plunder. Ia 
consequence of these reproaches, Ney ordered a 
guard to seize the said plunder and burn it; and the 
execution was begun on Massena’s own shore. 
Shortly after this, the Duke of Elchingen was di- 
vested of his command and recalled to France. 

In 1812 he was intrusted with the command of the 
third corps, and had an active share in whatever 
successes were obtained by the French in the ill- 
fated expedition to Russia. He soon perceived, that 
to penetrate, at so late a period of the year, into the 
heart of that country, must endanger the safety of 
the invaders; and, as in the case of Spain, he spoke 
his mind freely to Napoleon, in the council held at 
Smolensko. After using many arguments, he con- 
cluded by advising the emperor to winter at that 
place, and intrench the remainder of the army on 
the borders of the Dwina and Dnieper. The advice 
was rejected; an advanced movement was made, and 


one of the most sanguinary conflicts in modern times 
took place, in which **the Bravest of the Brave’”’ 
surpassed even himself, and nobly earned the title of 
Prince of the Moskwa, with which his imperial mas- 
ter rewarded him on the field of battle. 

But the most signal service he ever rendered his 
country was in the deplorable retreat from Moscow. 
His station was in the extreme rear; and in the story 
of his flight every thing is so wonderful, that posteri- 
ty would refuse credence to the details, had one con- 
temporary voice been raised against them. ‘That, 
witha handful of worn-out followers, destitute of 
every necessary, he should repel the assaults and ar- 
rest the progress of untired, well-provided, and 
countless legions;—that, while his heroic little band 
were daily diminishing by hunger, cold, and lassi- 
tude, he should yet bid defiance to the whole Russian 
host:—in a word, that Ney’s desperate valour should 
have secured the escape of any remnant of the grand 
arm — ever command the astonishment of the 
world. 

At one time, after leaving Brasnoi, the whole Rus- 
sian army lay between him and Napoleon: but though 
he had only three thousand men he resolved to cut 
his way through the intervening legions. When 
summoned by Miloradovitch to capitulate, ‘‘A mar- 
shal of France never surrenders!” was his only re- 
ply, as he fearlessly led his devoted companions 
against the destructive batteries of the Lozmina. He 
then made a circuit at midnight to the banks of the 
Dnieper, which he crossed on blocks of ice, in spite 
of all opposition; and finally, with fifteen hundred 
men, joined the emperor once more. Napoleon, on 
seeing him, exclaimed, ‘*What a man! what a sol- 
dier!”—He could not find words to express the ad- 
miration which the intrepid marshal had inspired 
him with. He received him in his arms, and declar- 
ed he would have given all his treasures to be assured 
of his safety. The Prince of the Moskwa, had soon 
after the almost undivided honour of saving the wreck 
of this once mighty host at the passage of the Bere- 
zina, 


In the campaign of 1813, Ney faithfully adhered to 
the falling empzror. He contributed powerfully to 
the victories of Bautzen, Lutzen, and Dresden; but 
at Dennewitz he received a severe check from the 
Crown-prince of Sweden, and it was reported at the 
head-quarters of the allies that he waskilled. ‘‘If,” 
said Bernadotte, ‘*the Prince of the Moskwa be dead, 
Napoleon has lost one of his best captains: aceustom- 
ed to war ona large seale, he has ee given emi- 
nent proofs of rare valour and consummate talents.”’ 
Never did he exhibit more bravery than at the fatal 
battle of Leipsic; and when, in 1814, the allies had 
entered the French territory, he fought with undi- 
minished zeal at Brienne, Rothiere, ‘Troyes, Champ- 
Aubert, Chateau-Thierry, Montmirail, Vauchamp, 
Croannee, Laon, and Arcis-sur- Aube, 

On the abdication of Napoleon, Ney was one of the 
three marshals chosen by the ex-emperor to negoti- 
ate with the allies; but the attempt was unsuccessful, 
and all he had to do was to remain a passive specta- 
tor of his benefactor’s falland exile. He now re- 
turned to the bosom of his family; but, accustomed 
to the bustle of camps, and habituated to command, 
a life of tranquillity soon became irksome. He was 
too old to acquire new habits; end though he had 
been married many years, he had never passed more 
than a few months with hisfamily. ‘Tooilliterate to 
tind a resource in books, and too rude of manners to 
be a favourite in society, he found himself condemn- 
ed to a life of solitude aad inactivity. Plain inman- 
ners, and sti:l plainer in speech, he never knew, nor 
wished to know, the art of pleasing at court. For 
dissipation he had no taste; the sobriety of his man- 
ners even bordered on austerity. Qn the other hand, 
educated at court, his wife had conceived during her 
childhood, certain ideas of grandeur, which the rank 
of marechale, at a more advanced period of life, enae 
bled her to realize. She was fond of luxury, and 
her hotel, which was furnished in the first style of 
elegance, was now frequented by all the fashion of 
the capital. The simple, soldier-like manners of 
her husband made him avoid these entertainments; 
so that while the Princess of the Mosk wa was presid- 
ing ata magnificent repast, Michael Ney would fre- 
quently be dining by himself, and ruminating on the 
hot combats he had witnessed onthe banks of the 
‘Tagus, or the freezing bivouacs he had shared in on 
the shores of the Boristhenes. 

_ Toescape from the monotony of his Parisian ex- 
istence, he, in January 1815, when persons of dis- 
tinction were crowding to the metropolis, retired to 
his country-seat. He devoted his mornings to the 
sports of the field; and the guests he entertained in 
the evening were such as placed him completely at 
his ease, by rendering formality needless. It was 
here that on the 6th ot March he was surprised b 

the arrival of an aide-de-camp fromthe minister at 
war, with orders for him to joim with all possible ex- 
pedition the sixth military division, of which he was 
the commander, and which was then stationed at 


Besancon. In his anxiety to be fully informed at 
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-and run my sword to the hilt in the first who hesitates 


_ standard. Generals Lecourbe and Bourmont, by 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


head-quarters, Ney immediately rode to Paris; and 
there, for the first time, learned the disembarkation 
of Bonaparte from Elba. He eagerly undertook the 
commission assigned him of hastening to oppose the 
invader. Early on the following morning he took 
leave of Louis with many expressions of loyalty and 
zeal; and it is said that he even promised to bring 
the ex-emperor to Paris in an iron cage. 

With pain we now approach the dark shade of the 
life of this great officer. Up to this hour, thereis no 
reason to doubt that he was wholly attached to the 
king. On his arrival at Besancon, on the 10th, he 
was told of the disaffection of all the troops that had 
hitherto been sent against the invader, and perceived 
thatthose by whom he was surrounded were not 
more trustworthy. Toa friend,who remarked that 
they would not fight, he answered determinedly, 
“They shall fight: I will begin the action myself, 


to follow my example.” He was surrounded by in- 
cessant shouts of ‘Vive l’Empereur!” Already at 
Lyons two members of the royal family had found 
all opposition vain: the march of Napoleon was alike 
peacetul and triumphant. At Louis-le-Saulnier, on 
the evening of the 13th, he had a secret interview 
with a courier, who brought him a letter from Ber- 
trand, and another from Bonaparte himself, remind- 
ing him of their former campaigns and exploits, and 
summoning ‘*the Bravest of the Brave” to join his 


whom he was attended, advised the marshal not to 
oppose the torrent, which-was too powerful for any 
resistance he could bring against it. While in this 
state of doubt and indecision, the prefect of L’?Ain 
arrived with intelligence, thathis vanguard, posted 
at Bourg, had gone over to the enemy, and that the 
inhabitauts of Chalons-sur-Saone had seized the 
park of artillery. All this confirming what Ney had 
Just been told by the courier, he exclaimed, ‘‘It is 
impossible for me to stop the water of the ocean with 
the palm of my hand.” Accordingly,on the follow- 
ing morning he published an order of the day, de- 
claring that ‘*the cause of the Bourbons was lost for 
ever, and that the legitimate dynasty which the 
French nation had adopted was about to reascend 
the throne.”* ‘The order was received by the sol- 
diers with rapture; but some of the officers remon- 
strated, and left their command. One, betore he 
went away, broke his sword in two, and threw the 
pom at Ney’s feet, saying “It is easier for a man of 
10nor to break iron than to infringe his word.” The 
marshal then hastened to meet Napoleon, by whom 
he was received with open arms. 

The Prince of the Moskwa was soon doomed to 
suffer the inevitable consequence of crime,—bitter 
and unceasing remorse. After inspecting all the 
strong places trom Dunkirk to Strasburg, he return- 
ed to Paris, and assisted at the Champ de Mai; but 
finding the inhabitants of the capital loud in their 
disapprobation of his treachery, in abandoning a king 
whom he had just sworn to serve faithfully, he with- 
drew, in the bitterness of his heart, to his country 
seat at Cordeau, leaving his family behind him in the 
metropolis. ‘There, however, he could not regain 
that self-confidence, that inward sense of dignity, 
which integrity can alone bestow. He saw that his 
honour, his peace, the esteem of the wise and the 
good were lost to him for ever. Of his distress no 
stronger proof can be given, than the reply which, 
on his return to Paris, he made to the emperor, who 
feigned to believe that he had emigrated—** I ought 
to have done so long ago: it is now too late.” 

But the prospect of approaching hostilities rekin- 
died the enthusiasm of this gallant soldier, and made 
him for a while less sensible to the gloomy agitation 
within. On the 10th of June he received from Na- 


ineompetency to try one who, when he consummated 
his of France. Accordingly, by 
a royal ordinance of the 12th of November, the 
Chamber of Peers were directed to take cognizance 
of the affair. His defence was made to rest, by his 
able advocates Berryer and Dupin, on the 12th ar- 
ticle of the capitulation; but this was overruled on 
the ground of his not being amenable to French 
laws, since Sarre Louis, his native town, had recent- 
ly been dissevered from France. ‘This indeed the 
prisoner himself rejected: a Frenchman,” 
cried Ney, ‘‘and will die a Frenchman!” The result 
was, that he was found guilty, and condemned to 
death, by the immense majority of one hundred and 
sixty-nine to seventeen. 

The marshal was in bed, and asleep, when he was 
awaked next morning by an officer who proceeded to 
read the sentence. On hearing the preamble enu- 
merating his titles; he interrupted the recital by say- 
ing, ‘*Why cannot you simply call me Michael Ney 
—now a French soldier, and soon a heap of dust?” 
His last interview with his wife and four children 
was far more bitter than the punishment he was about 
to undergo. This heavy trial over he was perfectly 
calm. “ Marshal,” said one of his sentinels, a poor 
grenadier, ‘* you should now think of God.” ‘* Do 
you suppose,” answered Ney, ‘‘that any one need 
teach me to die??? But immediately giving way to 
better thoughts, he added, ‘‘Comrade, you are right: 
1 will die as becomes a Christian: send for the cu- 
rate of St. Sulpice!” 

At eight o’clock, on the morning of Dee. 7, the 
marshal, with a firm step, and an airas calm as if he 
had been ina field of battle, descended the steps lead- 
ing to the court of Luxembourg, and entered a coach 
which conveyed him to the place of execution, out- 
side the garden gates. He alighted, and advanced 
towards the file of soldiers drawn up to despatch 
him. ‘To an officer who proposed to bandage his 
eyes, he replied, ‘*‘ Are you ignorant that for twenty 
five years 1 have been accustomed to face both ball 
and bullet??? He took off his hat, raised it above his 
head, and said, with a firm voice, ‘*I declare before 
God and man that I never betrayed my country; may 
my death render her happy! Vive la France?” Then 
turning to the men, and striking his other hand on 
his heart, he gave the word, ‘** Soldiers—fire!” 

Thus in his forty-seventh year, did ‘*The Bravest 
of the Brave” expiate one great error, alike alien 
from his natural character, and unworthy of the gen- 
eral course of hislife. It he was sometimes a stern, 
he was never an implacable enemy. He was sin~ 
cere, honest, blunt even: so far from flattering, he 
often contradicted him on whose nod his fortunes 
depended. He was, with few exceptions, merciful 
to the vanquished; and while so many of his brother 
marshals dishonoured themselves by rapine and ex- 
tortion, Michael Ney lived and died poor. 

*¢ This extraordinary man,” says Colonel Napier, 
‘¢ was notoriously indolent, and unlearned in the ab- 
stract science of war: it was necessary for him to see 
in order to act; his character seemed to be asleep, 
until some imminent danger aroused all the marvel- 
lous energy and fortitude with which nature had en- 
dowed him. He who had fought Five 1UNDRED bat- 
tles for France—not one against her—-was shot as a 
traitor!” 

Of Ney’s four sons two arein the service of his old 
companion in arms, Bernadotte, King of Sweden.— 
The present Prince of the Moskwa recently married 
the daughter of M. Lafitte. 


’ * 6¢7T have since met,” says the Duke of Rovigo, 
‘¢ with ahighly respectable officer, who assured me 
that he had seen M. Bourmont employed at Lons-le 
-Saulnier*in drawing up the order which Ney direct- 


pence an order to repair to the army at Lille, ‘‘if ed tobe read to his troops.”—Memoires tom. iv. p. 


1e wished to witness the first battle.” From this mo- 
ment his temper was observed to be less unequal, 
and his eye to have regained its fiery glance. 

‘The story of Waterloo need not be repeated. Suf- 
fice it to say, that on no former occasion did ** the 
Bravest ot the Brave” exhibit more impetuous 
though hopeless valour. Five horses were shot under 
him: his garments were pierced with balls: his whole 

erson Was disfigured by gore and mud: yet he would 

ave continued the contest on foct while life remain- 
ed, had he not been forced from the field by the dense 
and resistless columns of the fugitives. He returned 
to the capital, and there witnessed the second im- 
perial abdication and the capitulation of Paris, before 
he thought of consulting his safety by flight. He ho- 
ped that by virtue of the twelfth article of that con- 
vention, he should not be disquieted; but the ordi- 
nance of July 24th terribly undeceived him. 

Intending to withdraw into Switzerland, and after- 
ward to repair to the United States, he procured his 
discharge from Davoust, then minister at war. On 
reaching Lyons, Suchet tendered him money and 
passports; but he declined the generous offer, and 
secreted himself with one of his relatives, at the 
Chateau of Bessonis, near Aurillac, in the depart- 
ment of the Lot. But he was discovered by means 
of the rich Egyptian sabre presented to him on his 
marriage by the First Consul, which happened to be 
indiscreetly left on a sofa in a room open to stran- 
gers. On learning this circumstance, the prefect des- 
patched some agents of the police, accompanied by 
an escort of gens-d’armes, to arrest the owner. They 

surrounded the chateau, and Ney at once surrender- 
ed himself. 

He was conducted to Paris, A council of war, 
composed of French Marshals, was appointed to 
try him; but they had little inclination to pass sen- 
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TWO DAYS AT ST. HELENA. 
BY A BRITISH OFFICER, 

About four hours before daylight we were quite 
close to the southeast point of the Island at St. He- 
lena, where stand the two high mountains called 
Diana’s and Cuckoo Peak. It was notlight enough 
to perceive more than their dark towering heads 
frowning grandly above us; the sides appeared rug- 
ged and precipitous toa degree. Just off the Point, 
and a little way from the land, are two small rocks, 
the one called the Pillar, or isle of Hercules, and 
the other the Island of St. George. We had soon 
passed these, and at daylight were under Sagarloaf 
Hill: after a communication with a detached battery 
planted just beneath it, we continued towards the 
harbour. It would be impossible to convey by de- 
scription an idea of the rugged exterior of this isl- 
and—a cluster of spiral mountains, some running to 
considerable heights, and all presenting towards the 
sea a rugged inaccessible front, rising nearly perpen- 
dicularly from it, with not the least appearance of 
verdure, tree, or habitation. As Napoleon must be 
foremost in the thoughts of all who now visit St. 
Helena, it would be no great effort of the imagina- 
tion to fancy it the mighty mausoleum of a mighty 
hero, erected purposely in the waste of waters—ano- 
ther pyramid in another desert. As the day broke 
cloudily over it, and its peaks reared their dark 
heads like gigantic columns, the surf murmuring 
hoarsely at their bases, I could not view it with any 
other feelings. As the sun rose, we perceived Lad- 
der Hill, and passing Munden’s Point, a projecting 
part of the rock, having a battery upon it commanding 
the landing-place, came suddenly in view of James 
Town, a lively-looking city, situated in a valley, 


tence on an old companion in arms, and declared their | between Mount Rupert and Ladder Hill, The houses 


are light-coloured and neatly built, ascending from 
the sea towards the head of the valley, and have the 
appearance from the roadstead of the fanciful ar- 
rangement of a Chinese picture. On the west, about 
600 feet above it, stands Ladder Hill; its summit is 
covered with houses, and its bosom with lines of ex- 
tensive fortification, commanding most effectually 
all the approaches from seaward; a very excellent 
winding road leads from the city up toit. On the 
east side of the town is Rupert’s Hill, unadorned 
and barren. I landed about ten o’clock, and after a 
walk of ten minutes, through a line of pupul trees, 
the outward side of the road being planted with can- 
non, | passed a drawbridge, and entered a gate which 
opened into a neat square, the church standing near- 
ly opposite and forming the end of the principal 
street, Which leads directly from the centre of the 
square. Opposite the church is a very pretty garden 
railed in, having for one side the back part of the 
eastle—it runs to the base of Rupert’s Hill; there 
are many rare and familiar plants in it. On the left 
hand of the gate, on entering, is the castle, and on 
the right stands a hotel, the board of which inti- 
mates that it was the only one at St. Helena. I took 
up my abode in it. I set out immediately and visit- 
ed, in the first place, all the shops in the colony; I 
was surprised at their numbers, and confounded at 
their dearness. Every shopkeeper keeps a miscella- 
neous depot, in which may be found the goods of 
every country, particularly of China, They are so 
greatly beyond the proportion of buyers in the colo- 
ny, both in numbers and prices, that were it not for 
the continual visits of ships homeward bound from 
India, they could not exist; and even as itis, they 
are obliged to add other occupations to their legiti- 
mate one of storekeeper. They are usually employ- 
ed by ships to lay in their provisions and stock, 
which they purchase from the farmers, and calling 
themselves ship agents, charge a most exorbitant 

rice for every thing. A sheep of the Cape of Good 
xed cost £3 10s; a fowl 5s; a duck 7s; £5 was the 
price asked for a milch goat; a bag of potatoes, con- 
taining one ewt. a guinea. ‘The last article is the 
growth of the island; it is a thin-skinned, pale, and 
waxy vegetable, although of very good flavour.— 
When a number of passengers arrive at the same 
period, these agents entertain them at their houses as 
boarders, ata charge, I believe, of thirty shillings 
a-day. ‘Cheir houses are very good and comfortable 
—the servants are generally slaves; for though con- 
siderably ameliorated of late years, the custom is 
still in force here. 


If appearance may be considered a criterion of 
health, St. Helena must be one of the most healthy 
spots in the world. The male part of the popula- 
tion look hale and florid as English residents, and 
the soldiers, in looks, dress, and smartness, might 
vie with any corps in the United Kingdom; they re- 
ceive a ration of salt meat, rice, vegetables, and Cape 
wine; spirits have been long discontinued, and, in- 
deed, the duty is so high upon the better quality of 
spirits that it is never sold on the island, and the in- 
ferior description is totally prohibited. ‘This con- 
duces amazingly to health. The children of the 
Europeans are the most rosy and pretty little crea- 
tures [have seen for years, and the females appeared 
to me all beautiful. I know not whether being so 
long unaccustomed to rosy cheeks, with nearly tour 
months of no fair cheeks atall, may have contributed 
to throw additional charms over these St. Helena 
Helens, but I am not willing to deduct one single 
beauty from them on that account, and must still 
think them really what they seemed to be. 

‘The town is the quietest 1 have ever seen in my 
life; no carriages or bustle of any description, no- 
thing broke its quiet during my stay but the church 
bells, and nothing varied its uniformity but the pro- 
cession of a funeral, anold man who died in his 75th 
year, a respectable inhabitant: he was attended by 
almost every body in the place, arranged two by 
two, decently dressed in mourning, the clergyman 
leading the party all through the town, from the 
church to the burial-ground, its extreme length.— 
This isthe common custom, and befitting the isola- 
ted inhabitants of so remote a spot: every One must 
be deeply interested in the lot of his neighbour; they 
should feel butas one femily. ‘There wassomething 
beyond the common feeling for a departed brother 
in the mourning followers ot the old man; three days 
before, he had a son, a farmer, who had not been 
long in the island, and who had succeeded to his fa- 
ther in the charge of the plantation. He went out 
in the morning to collect the eggs of the sea fowl, 
who lay them in the most precipitous parts of the 
rocks; they are esteemed as food resembling very 
much in flavour the eggs of plover. He ventured to 
a spot where he could proceed no farther, it was too 
narrow to turn—the footing was slight—he made an 
effort, and was dashed to pieces; he fell 600 feet 
without interruption. The accident was told to his 
old father, who just heard it and died. ‘The son left 
a widow and three children, for whom a subscrip- 
tion-list was filling up very quickly and liberally, 

Towards the upper part the valley becomes much 
compressed. The houses, although occupied by the 
lower order, are very neat, and there appears not 
the least filth about them. Here are the barracks, 
the hospital, and a new public garden; a brewery also 
is established, in which beer is made from imported 
malt and hops; it is pretty food, and. sold in can- 
teens. The dark people of the place are Africans, 
and their offspring by Europeans. A number of 
Chinese were engaged some years ago as labourers 
aad mechanics, for a certain time; their mode of em- 


ployment and price of labour was fixed by the go- 
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vernment; their engagements expired some time 
ago, and they are now free; many have returned to 
their Own country—the number now scarcely ex- 
ceeds 120, itwas formerly nearly 600. The garri- 
son consists of about 800 men, artillery and infantry; 
the officers of the first service are of late years edu- 
cated at the Company *sacademy at Addiseombe, and 
scientific pursuits have been very much encouraged 
in the island by the establishment of an observatory 
and the introduction to it of many philosophical and 
scientific works and instruments. 

Atter having explored the town, I set off on horse- 
back to visit Longwood, now become celebrated as 
the once residence of Bonaparte. It is distant some- 
thing more than six miles trom James ‘Town, to the 
southeast. ‘Ihe road commences on the left of the 
upper part of the city, and winds by a gradual as- 
cent rouud Rupert’s Hill, after passing which a very 
different prospect opens; no longer rough and bar- 
ren rocks: the hills are crowned with woods, the 
slopes verdant with grass, and enlivened with furze 
in blossom: the valleys are adorned with gardens, 
and occasionally very pretty houses appear on the 
summits of ridges, or, protected by their heights, 
rest midway down the hill. ‘The wooded hills about 
Plantation House, on the opposite side of a deep dell, 
appear on the right hand; while on the left is the long 
ridge on which stands Longwood House, embosom- 
ed ina pretty shrubbery, having a thick plantation 
of pine-trees, and many others in the rising ground, 
behind it; the Alarm House on the bosom of a hill in 
front; and the Briars, the first residence of Napo- 
leon, in a picturesque valley below. The connex- 
ion of all these spots with the last years of the late il- 
lustrious occupier, cannot fail to leave a deep inter- 
est in the minds of their visiters. 

1 passed insensibly the tomb of Bonaparte, and 
reached Longwood House before I was aware of it. 
The building in which the Ex-Emperor lived and 
died, stands nearly in the centre of an inclosed plain, 
approached by avery good road through an avenue 
of trees. The site of it is computed at 1762 feet 
above the level of the sea. ‘The ocean is visible 
from the east of it; and immediately to the north are 
two very high and rugged hills, one from its shape 
called the Barn, 2015 feet; the other the Flag- 
staff, 2272. ‘Lhe house, no doubt, was very comfort- 
able, but its present sad appearance obliges the spec- 
tator to sigh over the fate of him whose “ill-weaved 
ambition” reduced him to sucha change. Long- 
wood, besides being the prettiest, has always been 
deemed the most healthy spot on the island: there is 
less damp there than any where else, from the ad- 
jacent heights breaking the clouds before they can 
reach it, [tis and always has been the ground cho- 
sen for experiments in agriculture or planting—a 
proof of its fertility and purity. 

The peevish complaints of his attendants about 
*‘colds, catarrhs,” damp floors, and poor provisions, 
which Napoleon never could have known, for my 
admiration of his character cannot allow such pitiful 
weakness to have emanated from him, have tended 
very much, in the minds of many, to traduce the 
public character of the Government of that period, 
and the private qualities of their agents. It is the 
curse of greatness to be judged by common minds.— 
So Napoleon had all his weakness ‘set in a notes 
book, learned by heart, and given to the public.” 

1know not whether I take a proper estimate of 
the feelingsofa truly high mind, but I cannot im- 
agine they could ever degenerate to murmur, or sink 
into abuse, under circumstances however adverse 
aud oppressive. ‘Thrown from the highest pinnacle, 
it would be better surely to plunge at once to the 
bottom of the abyss, than totter on its verge, to be 
at last thrust in. ‘‘ut Cesar aut nihil,’ Bona- 
parte had a just claim to assume in his prosperity ; it 
should have still continued his motto in adversity.— 
From nothing be became Cesar; and when he could 
no longer keep the purple, **nothing” again was bet- 
ter than any grade between that and Cesar! No 
place on earth could have been better chosen for 
that feeling than St. Helena:—every thing that a 
noble mind so circumstanced could desire. He was 
removed from all associations that could obtrude his 
former splendour on his mind: any lingering desire 
to rise once more must have been at once extinguish- 
ed by its utter impossibility. He was merely re- 
moved to another world, possessed of all a private 
individual could require, to assume the mode of life 
his father led, and was born to. Surely this was 
much better than a half-retirement in the world he 
once ruled in chief, to drag through an irksome se- 
clusion in the midst of activity, interrupted by the 
gaze of the foolish and maddened by the pity of the 
wise. 

The aew house erected near the old one, butnever 
occupied, is in a remarkably pretty spot, and is a 
most excellent building; in fact, it is as handsome a 
single-storied house as could have been devised: the 
plantations about it are laid out with great taste. A 
small house in the neighbourhood was the habitation 
of Count and Countess Bertrand. Here the farmer 
resides. In one of the wings of the new building 
areafew silkworms, the mulberry being found to 
thrive very well in this neighbourhood. fell upon 
it by accident, and found an old French woman and 
her daughter engaged in spinning off the silk: they 
were from Lyons. The Demoiselle was passable- 
ment jolie; and the old woman wept likea child when 
I asked her if she ever heard from Lyons: it was 
in vain to pacify her; she continued to sob, “Von, 
non, je ne reverrai plus Lyons, je ne reverrai plus 
Lyons.”” Her daughter soon caught the infection, 
and I feared it would be impossible to resist: it was 
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a scene for Sterne: when we were interrupted by 
some other visiters, they were both in tears. The 
lower order of French are not a travelling race, and 
are miserable from their home, even if on the con- 
tinent, but when they have to traverse the ocean, they 
are wretched indeed, 

After roaming about the neighbourhood of Long- 
wood, I returned towards the road, to seek for the 
tomb of Napoleon—the grand object of pilgrimage. 
I descended by an abrupt hill to the place so desig- 
nated, and ona little green spot, beneath the shade 
of two weeping willows, three plain flat stones, 
coarse and uninseribed, above him, reposes the man, 
who, while he lived, made the sumptuous palaces of 
Europe his own, A railing surrounds his grave, 
and an outer one encloses the area of which it forms 
the centre, comprising, perhaps, a space of some- 
thing more than fifty feet square. The grass is green 
around it, but the willows wave sadly over it: they 


are the only leafless trees at St. Helena. Madame |. 


Bertrand scattered a few seeds of the ‘‘Forget-me- 
not” at his head. ‘lhe flowers appeared above the 
ground for a short time, but soon died. ‘The spot 
where she placed them has been marked, and al- 
though the tribute of her affection is for ever gone, 
the memory of her act will exist, I hope, with the 
care that has been taken to preserve it, for many a 
day. A clear spring rises near the head of his tomb 
whence Napoleon and his household drew their 
water. A tumbler stands upon a stone near it, to 
invite the pilgrim to drink at the fountain where an 
Emperor quenched his thirst. It is said that Bona- 
parte chose, in the event of his being buried at St. 
Helena, the spotin which he now lies: it is retired, 
asatomb should be, and very prettily situated.— 
Many beautiful trees grow along the surrounding 
heights, for it is placed in a valley, encircled by hills, 
and sweetly-scented geranium grows plentifully and 
gaily below it. 

So sequestered a spot is not without its interrup- 
tion, in the shape of an invalid serjeant, a species 
of Cicerone, as talkative and silly as the generality 
of the parent tribe he belongs to. His duty is to 
take care of the tomb, and prevent the willows from 
being cut into slips and borne away, as relics of the 
dead. So perverse is the mode of showing respect, 
if for such it be meant, that the lovers of Napoleon, 
if the precaution were not taken to prevent it, would 
deprive his grave of the only ornaments that induced 
him to select it. It once was a custom to bear a tri- 
bute to a grave, modern habit has converted us into 
spoilersot the dead. A book is kept inthe serjeant’s 
room, for visiters to enter their names, and several 
volumes have been formed of those records. 

A good road ascends from the tomb to the high- 
way, andin about an hourI was again in James 
Town. 

On Sunday morning I rode up to the summit of 
Ladder Hill, on the west of thetown. The batteries 
are in very high order, and the artillery are cele- 
brated for their practice. The angle of depression 
is very great, but their precision is wonderful,— 
From remembrance, I should think the works on 
this hill are about the same height, and have the same 
appearance, as those over the town of St. Helier’s, 
in the Island of Jersey. They were not finished 
when I saw them in 1816, but | was struck with the 
Similarity of the two hills. A road winds very ea- 
sily round Ladder Hill, and is about three-quarters 
of an hour’s walk. Some inconvenience in the hot 
weather attends the transport of provision to the bar- 
racks on the height. After much rain, Lam told it 
takes nearly three hours for the carts to reach them, 
The present Governor has nearly completed a lad- 
der up the face of the rock towards the town: the in- 
clination is about 35 feet in 100: the height of the 
breach above, where it will finish, is 600 feet perpen- 
dicular, A stone way, of perhaps fifteen feet breadth, 
is laid down; in the centre are the steps, ou each side 
of which are rail-roads of cast-iron, similar to the 
rail-ways in ‘mines. The provision is drawn up in 
carts, worked by a species of windlass at the sum- 
mit. It will, indeed, merit the name of Ladder Hill 
now. From it the road continues to Plantation 
House, the seat of the Governor: a fine building, en- 
tirely surrounded by wood of every possible variety 
and country. ‘The oak, the pinaster, the yew, and 
the cypress, is mixed with the pupul, the palm, and 
the cotton. The guava and blackberry grow to- 
gether: the tea-plant and the geranium; the tippara, 
or Indian gooseberry, joined with some of the indi- 
genous plants of the island; several species of cab- 
bage-tree, and the red-wood. 

Phe mountains in the interior are far more wood- 
ed and fertile than those near the coast, even on their 
inner sides: these have very much the appearance of 
having been subject to fire. When the hills in some 
situations rise from deep valleys without any ver- 
dure, and nearly encircle them, you may almost im- 
agine an extinguished veleano, ‘Their brown, rough, 
and hard declivities, reminded me much of the ap- 
pores of the upper part of Vesuvius and Strom- 

oli, The great abundance of the prickly pear adds 
tothe resemblance. The composition termed terra 
puzzolana, is found in great quantities about these 
spots, and is turned to good use in making cement, 
or lining aqueducts, and even roofing houses, when 
mixed with a little lime, about, I think, one-third. 

The gardens and fields have a pretty appearance 
when ree from the top of a ridge on the vale be- 
low. I thought in many instances, however, the in- 
clination much too great, In heavy rain, grounds 
80 situated are very likely to suffer from the descent 
of loosened matter from above, as well as from the 
rain itself; and the greater the extent of the sloping 


ground, the greater will be the mischief; every thing | 


must give way, and the whole garden may be lost: 
if, instead, a number of small terraces were made, 
one above the other, and each well banked up, each 
having slope sufficient to prevent water lodging, and 
no more, the comparative injury would be nothing: 
what might fall uponthe upper one could easily be 
prevented going further. That is the mode used in 
the Island of Malta, in Japan, Ceylon, and all hilly 
countries of the east; and in the highest cultivation 
of the world, on the face of the most abrupt moun- 
tains, where a great abundance of rain falls through- 
out the year, that method is never attended with 
loss. i mean the Himalays Mountains ia the north 
of Hindostan. T. S. 


SCRAPS. 


From late Foreign Publications. 


Dante.—No man ever exercised so great, so ho- 
nourable, and so extensive a literary influence as 
Dante. Homer died without having instructed the 
ignorance or aroused the emulation of his country- 
men; and Virgil shone but as a single star in a bright 
and thickly set constellation. But Dante found the 
Italians illiterate, and left them aroused and enlight- 
ened, and substituted strength and confidence for the 
helpless weakness of their minds; hence his popula- 
rity is one of the proudest that any poet ever enjoy- 
ed. The natural beauty of Shakspeare is unintelli- 
gible and unpleasing to the artificial taste of other 
countries; and Milton soars beyond their short-sight- 
ed gaze. ‘The very names of many poets are un- 
known to the foreign critic. But the sweetness and 
melody of the Italian language, which makes it every 
where the chosen vehicle of music, introduce a 
knowiedge of the riches of its literature, as well as 
of the graces of its harmony; and Dante, like Homer, 
is appreciated and admired, where the noblest flights 
of the English muse would be pursued by the carp- 
ings of petty criticism. Abroad even national pre- 
judice does not deny him the highest honours; at 
home his popularity amounts almost to idolatry.— 
His works are studied as a branch of education, and 
the explanation of them has risen almost to the rank 
ofa science. The beauty of his style, the grandeur 
of his conceptions, the living accuracy of his pictures, 
these the Italians admire, repeat, and consecrate as 
the richest legacy of one generation to another.— 
These are only claims on their respect, but he is en- 
titled to and receives the further tribute of their gra- 
titude. Their loved and boasted language is his gilt. 
His strong creative mind brought together its scat- 
tered atoms, and they united in that fabric of beauti- 
ful strength and harmonious proportion, of which he 
is at once the architect and the noblest ornament.— 
From his works, too, they draw the purest and no- 
blest lessons of patriotism, and learn to cast off sec- 
tional jealousies, and glory in the name of that com- 
mon country which he loved, forgave, and lamented. 

Tue Bencu.—The etymology of this name, which 
in the Phenician tongue is a word of great significa- 
tion, imports, if literally interpreted, a seat well 
bolstered and cushioned tor the repose of old gouty 
limbs. Fortune being indebted to them this part of 
retaliation, that as formerly they have long talked 
while others slept; so now they may sleep as long, 
whilst others talk. — Swifiiana, J. 24. 

Dyi1ne.—The laws ot nature are all designed by 
Divine Wisdom for the purpose of preserving lite 
and increasing happiness. Pain seems in all cases 
to precede the mutilation or destruction of those or- 
gans which are essential to vitality, and for the end 
of preserving them; but the mere process of dying 
seems to be talling into the deep slumber; and in an- 
imals who have no fear of death dependent upon 
imagination, it can hardly be accompanied by very 
intense suffering. In the human being, moral and 
intellectual motives constantly operate in enhancing 
the fear of death, which without these motives in 
a reasoning’ being would probably become null, 
and the love of lite be lost upon every slight occa- 
sion of pain or disgust; but imagination is creative 
with respect to both these passions, which if they ex- 
ist in animals, exist independent of reason, or as in- 
stincts. Pain seems intended by an all wise Provi- 
dence to prevent the dissolution of organs, and can- 
not follow their destruction. I know several instan- 
ces in which the process of death has been observed, 
even to its termination, by good philosophers, and 
the instances are worth repeating: Dr. Cullen, when 
dying, is said to have faintly articulated to one of his 
intimates, ‘I wish ] had the power of writing or 
speaking, for then I would describe to you how plea- 
sant a thing it is to die.” Dr. Black, worn out by 


age and a disposition to pulmonary hemorrhage, 


which obliged him to live very low, whilst eating 
his customary meal of bread and milk, fell asleep, 
and died in so tranquil a manner, that he had not 
even spilt the contents of the spoon which he held in 
his hand. And the late Sir Charles Blagden, whilst 
at a social meal with his friends, Monsieur and Ma- 
dame Berthollet, and Gay-Lussac, died in his chair 
so quietly, that not a drop of the coffee in the cup 
which he held in his hand was spilt.— Sir H. Davy. 

Pacanini.—At first sight the spectator is struck 
with his emaciated form, with the timid, yet pene- 
trating expression of his countenance, and the sal- 
lowness of his features, in strange relief with the jet 
black hair that falls in disorder on his forehead. His 
dark and hollow eye, lighted up by rare and momen- 
tary flashes of enthusiasm—his care-worn visage, and 
the apparently enfeebled state of his health, exhibit 


evident indications of that desolating sorrow which | condemned 


results not so much from the experience of positive 
evil, as from a weariness of life, and the loss of all 
its illusions. His lips, around which occasionally 
plays a smile of bitter irony—his lofty forehead—his 
broad profile—all bear the impress of that talent 
which, when he touches his favorite instrument, re- 
veals itself to his audience with a degree of intensi- 
ty scarcely conceivable but to those who have seen 
and heard this musical phenomenon. 

Tue Great Caurca at the great 
church at Haarlem are suspended the models of three 
or four ships, representing, it seems, those which 
in the frenzy of the crusades, had been furnished by 
that city, and had piously foreed their way, through 
much carnage, to the harbour of Damietta. But what 
must give most men greater pleasure, is a statue 
erected inthe public square, in honour of Laurence 
Coster, a native of the town, said to have been the 
inventor of the art of printing. He holds in his 
hand a large type, on whichis the letter A; and on 
the pedestal is represented a printing-press at work. 
It is to be feared that the ‘inaudible and noiseless foot 
of time,’ aided by the elements, must gradually un- 
dermine and destroy the effiges of the venerable prin- 
ter; on which account it is to be wished the vestry at 
Haarlem could be persuaded to shelter their country- 
man in the Cathedral, were it even to the exclusion 
of some eminent Dutch divine or cumbersome bur- 
gomaster. In a house at no great distance, a book is 
shown, said to be the first which Coster ever printed. 

Wasuineton Invine.—He is a very well-dressed, 
good-humoured looking man; if not handsome, at 
least very prepossessing in appearance, though his 
countenance has not that intellectual expression 
which his writings would lead one to expect. The 
most remarkable feature is his eye; it is large and 
full, with a very soft dreamy expression—a look of 
indolent repose init, which strikes one at first sight 
very forcibly. Iscanned it, and fancied that Mr. 
Irving could never be accused of early rising; and1 
half suspecied that he admired Gray’s description 
of Paradise, ** to lie on a sofa and read new novels,” 
But with all this he possesses a keen perception of 
the ludicrous, and if any object or phrase presents it- 
self which excites this feeling, his eye lights up with 
astonishing brilliancy; the dreamy dozing look gives 
way to an expressson of wit and humour, of talent 
and irresistible mirth,—it is not ill natured enough 
for satire,—which makes one readay tolaugh with 
him.—Tayler’s * Living and the Dead.’ 

OniGIN aND Procress or Gentus.—The cele- 
brated Italian poet Metastasio was the son of a com- 
mon mechanic, and used, when a little boy, to sing 
his extemporaneous verses about the streets. The 
father of Haydn, the great musical composer, was 
a wheelwright. The father of the painter, Opie, 
was a working carpenter, in Cornwall, The parents 
of Sebastian Castalio, the elegant Latin translator of 
the Bible, were poor peasants, who lived among the 
mountains in Dauphiny. The Abbe Hautefeuille, 
who distinguished himself in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, by his inventions in clock and watchmaking, 
was the son of a baker; and Parini, the modern sa- 
tirie poet of Italy, was the son of a peasant. The 
parents of Dr. John Prideaux, who atterwards rose 
to be bishop of Worcester, were in such poor cir- 
cumstances, that they were with difficulty able to 
keep him at school ull he had learned to read and 
write; and he obtained the rest of his education by 
walking to Oxford, and getting employment in the’ 
first instance as assistant in the kitchen of Exeter 
College, in which society he remained till he gradu- 
ally made his way to a fellowship. The father of 
Inigo Jones, the architect, was acloth-worker. Sir 
Edmund Saunders, Chief Justice of the Court of 
King’s Bench in the reign of Charles II, was origi- 
nally an errand boy at the inns of the Court. Lin- 
nzeus, the founder of the science of botany, although 
the son of the clergyman of a small village in Swe- 
den, was for some time apprenticed to a shoemaker. 
The famous Ben Johnson worked for some time as 
a bricklayer or mason. Dr. Isaac Maddox, who in 
the reign of George IL. became bishop first of St. 
Asaph and then of Worcester, and who is well 
known by his work in the defence of the doctrine 
and discipline of the church of England, was in the 
first instance placed by his friends with a pastry- 
cook. ‘The late Dr. Isaac Milner, dean of Carlisle, 
and Lucasian professor of mathematics at Cambridge, 
was originally a weaver—as was also his brother 
Joseph, the well known author of a history of the 
Church. Of the same profession was also, in his 
younger days, the late Dr. Joseph White, professor 
of Arabic at Oxford. The celebrated John Hunter, 
one of the greatest anatomists that ever lived, scarce- 
ly received any education whatever until he was 
twenty years oid. 

PunisHMENT OF DEaTH IN Russta.—Although in 
the reign of Elizabeth the punishment of death was 
abolished in Russia, the present emperor has shown 
in some dozen cases that he is superior to that law, 
for the hangman had some employment after his co- 
ronation. Elizabeth herself broke the law, and the 
Neva could tell many a mournful tale from the reign 
of Catherine. But in the case of the present emperor 
the criminals were condemned to death in plain terms 
and five were executed—hung on the wall of the for- 
tress of St. Petersburg. Some Russians of distine- 
tion and talent affirm that a man is never sentenced 
to death; but 1 presume, if the man is eondemned to 
receive that which human nature cannot survive, it 
amounts to nearly the same thing. For instance, in 
the year, 1826, Taganrok, a man who had been 
guilty of murder, and who justly merited death, was 


before a military tribunal to receive 


15,000 strokes of the sticks, running the gauntlet 
through athousand men fifteen times. The em- 
press-mother with that merciful disposition she ever 
manifested (for never was there, since the creation of 
the world, a milder, more excellent, or feeling wo- 
man) solicited, ard pot in vain, that the culprit might 
be pardoned some of the punishment, upon which 
five thousand lashes were reduced. The maw fell 
down at the reception of five hundred; he again rose, 
and received a hundred more, when he sunk again; 
he was then lashed in a wheelbarrow, and received 
the rest, although he was perfectly dead before a 
thousand had been administered. — Anecdotes of Rus- 
sia in New Month Magazine. 

had this odd peculiarity about 
him, from the loss of his memory; that the same 
chain of thought would return into his mind, at the 
distance of two or three years, without his remem- 
bering that it had been there before. Thus perbaps 
he would write one year an encomium upon avarice, 
for he loved paradoxes, and a year or two after in 
dispraise of liberality; and in both the words only 
would differ; and the thoughts be as much alike as 
two “© Apa of different metals out of the same 
mould. 


Turory.—-Persons of the 
larger size are often very silent. An ingenious friend 
of mine holds a theory that the desirable quantity of 
animal spirits is originally distributed with the ut- 
most equality amongst men: but that it is, so to say, 
lost, absorbed, and diluted, in people of unusual 
bulk, and only shines forth in full vigour in those of 
a smaller make: as the glass of alcohol, which will 
ovemety impregnate a pint of water, will be scarce- 
y perceived in agallon. For instance, waiving par- 
ticular Saarageets he holds that a company of light 
infantry would prove far more vivacious than a troop 
of the life-guards, and has no hesitation in saying 
that the famous tall regiment of Frederick the Great 
must have been the dullest part of the whole Prussian 
army. I do not answer for the truth of his assertion, 
though my friend makes out a very good ease, as 
your clever theorist seldom fails to do, right or 
wrong. Indeed I brought Falstaffas a case in point 
against him. He admitted the mere bulk, the “hage 
rotundity,” and the quantity of animal spirits that 
distinguished the witty knight, ‘* but then,” added 
he, **1 am sure that he was short.”—Tve Gem. 

Dante, Perrarca, and Boccacio.—No three 
men of genius arising in the same age and country, 
formed in the same models, and writing the same 
language, could be more dissimilar than Dante, Pe- 
trarch, and Boccacio, ‘The one was proud and stern, 
the other tender and plaintive, the third ardent and 
lively; the one was a dignified and severe stoic, the 
second a contemplative platonist, the last a gay and 
graceful epicurean. 

Louise Better.—‘*One day,” said Massena, 
** being at Buezenghen, I pereeived a young soldier 
belonging to the light artillery, whose horse had just 
been wounded by a lance. The young man, who 
appeared quite a child, defended himself desperate- 
ly, as several bodies of the enemy lying around him 
could testify. I immediately despatched an officer 
with some men to his assistance, but they arrived too 
late. Although this action had taken place on the 
borders of the wood, and in front of the bridge, the 
artilleryman had alone withstood the attack of 
the small troop of Cossacks and Bavarians, whom 
the officer and men I had despatched had immedi- 
ately put to flight. His body was covered with 
wounds inflicted by shot, lances, and swords. They 
were at least thirty. And do you know, Madame, 
who this young officer was?” said Massena, turning 
tome. ‘*A woman! yes, a woman! and a handsome 
woman too! although she was covered so with blood, 
that it was difficult to judge of her beauty. She had 
followed her loverto the army. ‘The latter was cap- 
tain of artillery; she never left him; and when he 
was killed, defended, like a lioness, the remains of 
him she had so ardently loved. She was a native of 
Paris, her name was Louise Bellet; and she was the 
daughter of a fringe-maker in the rue du Petit 
Lion.” — Memoirs of the Duchess of Abrantes. 


SinevLar Triat or Virtuz.—In the year 1512, 
Valdivia and a number of his companions were 
wrecked on the coast of Yucatan, and fell into the 
hands of the natives, who, being cannibals, devoured 
Valdivia and all his countrymen, save two, at a grand 
feast held by the cacique and his subjects. Among 
the survivors was Jeronimo de Aguilar, of whom 
Mr. Washington Irving gives the following curious 
account: —‘* He was a native of Acija, in Andalusia, 
and had been brought up to the church, and regular- 
ly ordained, and shortly afterwards sailed in one of 
the expeditions to San Domingo, from whence he 
had passed to Darien. He proceeded in a different 
mode from that adopted by his comrade, the sailor, 
in his dealings with the Indians, and in one more 
suited to his opposite calling. Instead of playing 
the hero among the men, and the gallant among the 
women, he recollected his priestly obligations to hu- 
mility aud chastity. Accordingly, he made himself 
a model of meekness and obedience to the cacique 
and his warriors, while he closed his eyes to the 
charms of the infidel women. Nay, in the latter re- 
spect, he reinforced his clerical vows by a solemn 
promise to God to resist all temptations of the flesh, 
so he might be delivered out of the hands of those 
Gentiles. The eacique had remarked his unexam- 
_ discretion with respect to the sex, but doubted 

is sincerity. After laying many petty temptations 
in his way, which Jeronimo resisted with the self- 
denial of a saint, he at length determined to subject 


him to a fiery ordeal. He accordingly sent 44m on 
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a fishing expedition, accompanied by a buxom dam- 
sel of fourteen years of age; they were to pass the 
night by the sea side, so as to be ready to fish at the 
first dawn of day, and were but allowed one hammock 
to sleep in. It was an embarrassing predicament— 
not apparently to the Indian beauty, but certainly to 
the scrupulous Jeronimo. He remembered, how- 
ever, his double vow, and, suspending his hammock 
to two trees, resigned it to his companion; while, 
lighting a fire on the sea shore, he stretched himself 
before it on the sand. It was, as he acknowledged, 
a night of fearful trial, for his sandy couch was cold 
and cheerless, the hammock warm and tempting; 
and the infidel damsel had been instructed to assail 
him with all manner of blandishments and re- 
proaches. His resolution, however, though often 
shaken, was never overcome; and the morning dawned 
upon him still faithfaltohisvow. The fishing over, 
he returned to the residence of the cacique, where 
his companion, being closely questioned, made known 
the triumph of his self-denial before all the people. 
From that time forward he was held in great respect; 
the cacique especially treated him with unlimited 
confidence, intrusting to him the care, not merely of 
his house, but of his wives, during his occasional ab- 
sence.”— Washington Irving: Family Library. 

Henny IV. or France anp DE SCHOMBERG.— 
On the eve of action, de Schomberg, the General of 
the German auxiliaries, was pressed by his troops to 
ask Henry for their pay. The King, destitute of 
funds, was irritated at the request. ‘*A man of 
courage,” he replied, ‘* would not have asked for 
money on the eve of battle.” The next morning, 
while preparing for action, Henry perceived the 
General, and thus accosted him:—** Schomberg, I 
have insulted you, and as this day may be the last of 
my life, I would not carry away the honour of a gen- 
tleman, and be unable to restore it. I know your 
valour, and ask your pardon; embrace me.” ** Your 
Majesty wounded me yesterday—you kill me to- 
day,” replied the veteran, overcome; and he spoke 
the truth, for he perished in the battle.— Cadinet 
History of France. 


SynonymicaL Distinction.—The Caliph Abu 
Jaafar Almansor, sent for a man who was celebrated 
as an astrologer, and desired him to take his horos- 
cope. After accurate calculations, the sage told the 
caliph, that all pretenders to the caliphate would die 
before him. ‘The astrologer was dismissed without 
a present. Another was introduced, who after the 
usual ceremonies of casting a nativity, declared that 
the caliph would outiive all who could have any pre- 
tensions to his throne. The meaning of each pro- 
phecy was the same, the terms employed alone dif- 
Nivel. The first astrologer had mentioned death, 
the latter had softened his speech by a more guarded 
expression. — Chevreana. 


PrEasurE is to women what the sun is to the 
flower; if moderately enjoyed, it beautifies, it re- 
freshes, and it improves; if immoderately, it withers, 
etiolates and destroys. But the duties of domestic 
life, exercised as they must be in retirement, and 
calling forth all the sensibilities of the female, are 
perhaps as necessary to the full development of her 
charms, as the shade and the shower are to the rose, 
— its beauty, and increasing its fragrance.— 

con. 


View oF Venice By Nicut.—From the opera, 
in pursuance of our agreement to ‘* make a night of 
it,’? we betook ourselves to a sort of cabaret in the 
place of St. Mark, and there, within a few yards ot 
the palace of the Doges, sat drinking hot brandy 

unch, and laughing over old times, till the clock of 
Be Mark struck the second hour of the morning. 
Lord Byron then took me in his gondola, and, the 
moon being in its fullest splendour, he made the 
gondoliers row us to such points of view as might 
enable us to see Venice, at that hour, to advantage. 
Nothing could be more solemnly beautiful than the 
whole seene around, and I had, for the first time, the 
Venice of my dreams before me. All those meaner 
details which so offend the eye by day were now 
softened down by the moonlight into a sort of vi- 
sionary indistinctness; and the effect of that silent 
city of palaces, sleeping, as it were, upon the wa- 
ters, in the bright stillness of the night, was such as 
could not but deeply affect even the least susceptible 
imagination. My companion saw that I was moved 
by it, and though familiar with the scene himself, 
seemed to give way, for the moment, to the same 
strain of feeling; aud, as we exchanged a few re- 
marks suggested by that wreck of human glory be- 
fore us, his voice, habitually so cheerful, sunk into 
atone of mournful sweetness, such as | had rarely 
before heard from him, and shall not easily forget. 
This mood, however, was but of the moment; some 
quick turn of ridicule soon carried him off into a to- 
tally different vein, and at about three o’clock in the 
morning, at the door of his own palazzo, we parted 
laughing, as we had met; an agreement having been 
first made that I should take an early dinner with 
him next day, at his villa, on my road to Ferrara,— 
Moore’s Byron. 


The charter of the bank of England, it is said, is 
about to expire, and the question upon its renewal 
will cause great discussion, and uce some con- 
siderable degree of excitement in the public mind. 
It is thought if it is renewed, it will be considerab} 
modified and restricted in its privileges. _ Its charter 
has been prolon 


of 131 years. At first its capital was 1,300,000/. ; 
now itis said to be 14,686,000, 
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The whole number of deaths in Philadelphia last 
week was 137. Of these, 21 were by consumption, 
10 convulsions, 6 croup, and 2 drunkenness. 


The Doylestown Republican refers those who de- 
sire to know the name of the Philadelphia physician, 
who is said to have informed Mrs. Chapman of the 
properties of arsenic, to Mr. Josiah Randall, of this 
city. The name should be made public. We be- 
lieve the charge preferred against the physician can- 
not be sustained. If, however, it is false or exagge- 
rated, why is it not disproved? 


We learn from Harrisburg toat it is contemplated 
to annex Spring Garden to the city, in order better 
to equalize the population of the city and county, 
and to give to each two members of Congress. The 
whole population of the city and county according to 
the last census was 188,797—80,462 city, and 108,335 
county. Adding 11,140, the then population of 
Spring Garden, to the city, it will make 91,602 for 
the city, and leave 97,194 for the county. Both have 
of course increased in population since the census of 
1830, and with the change referred to are certainly 
entitled, under the new apportionment bill, each to 
two representatives. 


“Tue ADVENTURES OF A YOUNGER Son,” a new 
novel in two volumes, which has just been republish- 
ed by the Harpers, is spoken of in the English pa- 
pers, as a production of more than ordinary merit. 
The extracts we have seen from it, are calculated to 
make a strong impression in its favour. This novel 
is saidto be the production of Trelawney, one of 
Lord Byron’s friends, who married the daughter of 
the Ulysses, a modern Greek hero, who figured du- 
ring the revolution. Trelawney, some of our readers 
will not have forgotten, posted himself in a cave, in 
the mountain which was only accessible from one 
point, and that by means of a single ladder. In this 
cave Trelawney fortified himself, and with a small 
band of followers was enabled to treat all assaults of 
his enemies with defiance until the end of the war. 
Such a man could surely write a romantic book,— 
The Philadelphia publishers have it for sale. 


The number of the New York Mirror which 
reached us on Sunday, is accompanied with a like- 
ness, and contains a brief biography of Hackett, the 
comedien. Although every way disposed to admire 
and acknowledge the comic powers of Hackett, we 
scarcely think he is sufficiently eminent as an actor 
or a man to deserve the honour which the editors of 
the Mirror have attempted to confer upon him, by 
placing him in their portrait gallery, in the company 
of such menas Washington Irving, Fennimore Coop- 
er, and others equally distinguished. Honours lose 
much, if not all of their value, by being conferred 
indiscriminately. The literary contents of the num- 
ber are excellent. Among them we notice another 
interesting letter, from the pen of N. P. Willis; a 
beautiful poem, never before published, by the late 
Mrs. L. P. Smith; the eighth number of those excel- 
lent articles, the ‘* Humours of a Young Man about 
Town;” with some racy dramatic criticisins, edito- 
rial articles, &c. 

The New Orleans Courier, of the 18th inst. con- 
tains a correspondence between Col. Vasquez, the 
Military Commandant at Vera Cruz, acting under the 
orders of Gen. Santa Anna, and J. A. Cameron, Esq. 
Consul of the United States at that place. The Co- 
lonel, in a letter dated 4th ult., demands payment, 
within 48 hours, of the bonds due by the American 
merchants to the Mexican government, and threatens 
the seizure of their property, and imprisonment of 
their persons, in case of failure. Our Consul, in a 
spirited letter, dated on the following day, declares 
the utter inability of the merchants, from the stagna- 
tion of business growing out of the operations of Gen. 
Santa Anna himself, which has cut off all communi- 


cation with the interior, from whence the means of 


payment are derived, to meet these demands; and 


Y | questions, even were it in their power, the propriety 


of their doing so, as the Mexican government, to 
whom the bonds were given, have expressly forbid 


their payment, except into the public treasury at the 


city of Mexico, or to some authorized agent of the 
existing government. We do not know whether an 
attempt to enforce payment has been made. 


Frrz.—The Richmond Whig of Saturday, re- 
ceived last evening, says, 

‘* A destructive fire occurred in Manchester last 
night. It originated in the kitchen of Mr. M‘Donald, 
between twelve o’clock, and swept off near or quite 
thirty buildings, before its progress was arrested. 
Six of the buildings destroyed were on the Main 
street, in the centre of the town; the others on a 
cross street, with out-houses connected with the prin- 
cipal buildings. The principal sufferers are John 
Turpin, the estate of Wm. Bottom, Mr. M‘Donald, 
Archibald Bott, Zachariah Hall, Henry A. Bridge- 
water, Beverly Sizer, and Wm. W. Weisiger.—No 
satisfactory account of the origin of the fire can be 
obtained. 


The Paris Globe states, as creditable to the present 
king of France, that while many of the higher classes 
of Paris are leaving the city, in order to escape the 
cholera, Louis Phillippe has not hesitated to remain 
at his post, and to send his son amidst the unfortu- 
(unate victims, to console and cheer them by his pre 
sence. 


- WASHINGTON IRVING IN NEW YORK. 
We have been favoured with the following extract 
of a letter from a Philadelphian, in New York, to a 
friend in this city: 


/ New York, May 31, 1832. 
Dear Caartes:—I don’t like this city so well as 
Philadelphia—it is so noisy, so dirty, and so full of 
people. I can’t walk in Broadway without running 

over some one, or being run over by some one.— 
There is nothing here that can be compared to the 
quiet, the butter, the water, and the literary taste of 
dear Philadelphia. I have been here several days— 

delivered my letters of introduction—had an entree 
to several amusing places and clubs—but here every 

thing is for show. 

Since Washington Irving’s arrival, the whole city 

—I mean the elite and people of fashion, for the 
**workies,” as they are called, don’t know of Irving’s 
existence—have been agog after him. Mr. Irving 

has been residing at his brother’s; he has, it is said, 

received, from people of fashion, about three reason- 

able bushels of cards. He is the ** lion” of the day. 

An exquisite told me, yesterday, that the beau monde 
would be absolutely Jrvingized during the ensuing 
summer. ‘There are several literary persons in this 
city; but, generally, the number is few in comparison 
to those in Boston and Philadelphia. Mr. Irving is 
now the fashion, and no man is considered any thing 
ualess he has talked with him. For many days, the 
only question put by acquaintances when they met, 

was, ** Have you seen Mr. Irving?” **I had that 
divine pleasure;”—or, ‘‘1-have been unfortunate 
enough not to hear or see him.” If the cholera were 
to come among them, I don’t think it would create 
much alarm—the excitement is so great about Wash- 
ington Irving, that no physical disorder could move 
a foot from the shore. 

Last night there was a splendid dinner, given in 
honour of his arrival. About three hundred of the 
first gentlemen in the city, for intellect, talent, ac- 
quirements, wealth, or polities, sat down to table.— 
The tickets were five dollars each, but you had plenty 
of wine of all kinds for the money. Chancellor 
Kent officiated as chairman. 1 could not help ob- 
serving how awkward he presided at the festive board 
—had he been on a bench to judge of law, ora tripod 
to decide on poetry, he would have acquitted himself 
to a charm; but presiding over a dinner table, mana- 
ging toasts, are not exactly suited to his calibre. I 
had understood beforehand that Philip Hone, a dis- 
tinguished literary man, and a patron of the fine arts, 
was intended to have been put in the chair. Mr. 
Hone, however, made amends, for he gave them a 
very eloquent speech. But the great attraction dure 
ing the evening was Washington Irving himself. He 
made a speech of about fifteen minutes in length. 
He is not a warm nor an energetic speaker—I am 
told he felt greatly embarrassed the whole day, under 
the apprehension that he had to make a speech in the 
evening. He isa very amiable looking man—quiet 
and shy—with a clear, bright eye. He assured his 
friencls that hereafter he meant to live and die in his 


native land—in his native city. 


Public dinners are generally public bores, but this 
was an entire exception. I never saw or heard of 
more enthusiasm—a finer tone of friendship—a great- 
er profusion of witand humour. Mr. Irving’s man- 
ner of delivering his speech showed embarrassment, 
and the modest man. He had proceeded but a few 
sentences before he seized a knife, and enforced his 
feelings by fixing it upon the table. When he had 
got half through, he put the knife down, and seized 
a champagne glass, with which he flourished to the 
close. I don’t know what you may thiok of these 
trifling incidents, but 1 am fonder of noticing them 
than the great efforts of smaller minds. Men of 
genius are as interesting, if not more so, in their pri- 
vate movements, in their little manners, than in their 
public career and public actions. Indeed, in my 
opinion, it requires some genius even to enjoy the 
delights of their life moderately; but to relish them 
exquisitely, it is necessary to feel a large portion of 
the ‘fire from heaven” running through the soul. 
Mr. Irving is one of the great spirits of the age—he 
is the link of light that unites the European with the 
Amcrican republic of letters. 

A great many other speeches were made, and the 
utmost profusion and variety of toasts prevailed. Mr. 
Duer gave a most eloquent and ingenious speech on 
the works of Irving. As the wine circulated, they 
increased in velemence, numbers and spirit. No- 
thing, however, appeared that was not gentlemanly 
and decorous, They manage these things remarka- 
bly well in New York. The dinner table was not 
abandoned at 12 o’clock last night. I presume you 
will see the whole served up in the newspapers in a 
day or two,—for in that also this strange city is fa- 
mous, 

I have heard it remarked, that the reception of 
Washington Irving, throughout, is any thing but a 
popular or mobbish one. No crowds have huzzaed 
at his heels--no party have been doomed to heave up 
their caps—-no popular commotion in the streets to 
meet him in procession. He was received with the 
most devoted enthusiasm by the talented, the intelli- 
gent, the educated, the refined, the witty, and all the 
better classes of society. I heard yesterday that, in 
a few days, he will be in Philadelphia, on his way to 
Washington. He went to Tarrytown to-day, to see 
the changes in the scenery of Sleepy Hollow. It is 
also said that he means to go over the whole ground 
traversed by the Spy, in his first popular novel. 

Washington Irving’s return bas given a fresh lite- 
rary impulse to socicty--an impulse which will pro- 
duce a few beneficial effects on men, women, and 
their manners. Something of that kind, I am told, 
was wanted in refined New York society. It has 
been guided for years by either boys, with moustaches 
and a few meagre ideas, or grown-up men, with the 
broad laugh of impudence, and the broader assertions 
of ignorance. Men of genius, and men of literature, 
were like a few ** sweet- Williams,” in a bed of net- 
les. Business, politics, and brokerage, have here- 
tofore choked the literature of New York. Eman- 
cipation is at hand, I am, dear Charles, 


Yours, &e. 


Tae Curse or SLtavery.—We annex a conclusive 
paragraph from the Raleigh (N. C.) Register. 


An Extraordinary Fact.—A third daily paper has 
Just been commenced at Cincinnati—the principal 
city of a state which came into exi:tence between 
thirty and forty years ago; yet North Carolina, one 
of the old thirteen States, is not able to support ONE 
semi-weekly paper! ‘To what is this great uifference 
owing? The soil and climate of the latter, is in all 
respects equal if not superior to the former. Can 
any other reason be given for the great increase and - 
prosperity of the oue, and. the stationary and inert 
character of the other, than that the State of Ohio is 
inhabited alone by industrious active freemen; and 
the population of North Carolina, is clogged with 
that bane of prosperity—Slavery! If there be any 
other cause for this vast difference between the pros- 
perity of the two states, we should be glad that some 
of our readers would tell us what it is: and if no 
other can be shown, is not the subject one which calls 


for, and ought to receive, our most serious conside- 
ration? 


THE IRVING DINNER. 

The dinner given to Washington Irving in New 
York on Wednesday, was got up and carried through 
in the proper spirit—was an honour to the distin- 
guished guest, a credit to the country, and especially 
becoming and worthy of our sister city. The bitter- 
ness of party politics, the malignancy of personal 
feelings, the jealousies of private and conflicting in- 
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terests were altogether thrown by on the occasion, and 
Jackson men, Clay men, Webster men, and Wirt 
men, seated themselves at the same table, their bo- 
soms swelling with national pride, and all eager to 
express the cordiality of their greetings to one, the 
light of whose mind has diffused a radiance over the 
intellectual character of the nation. Cold and re- 
creant indeed must have been the heart whose pulses 
did not warm, and whose spirit did not glow at such 
a festival. 

The official proceedings have reached us through 
the New York Courier of Saturday. They occupy 
seven of the capacious and closely printed columns 
of that paper. Its editor truly remarks:—‘* The 
occasion was a proud one: Mr. Irvine had left his 
native city seventeen years ago with no advantages of 
fortune to seek for fame and competency in foreign 
countries, where the means of patronizing literature 
and the arts were more abundant than in our own 
country, and where the events of a crowded continent 
and the treasures of well established literary institu- 
tions, afforded ample means for the employment of 
his pen andthe development of his powers. The 
excellence of his private character, and his reputation 
as a man of letters, gave him free access to the best 
society abroad; but amidst the glitter of a monarchy, 
and the * pomp, pride, and circumstance,’ surround- 
ing a rich nobility, he did not forget his native hills, 
and the pure spirit of freedom which enriched the soil 
of his native land. He returns with ample fortune 
and still more ample fame, to pass the remainder of 
his days-in usefulness among his fellow citizens; and 
is received by them with affectionate and enthusiastic 
warmth.” 

The company consisted of more than three hun- 
dred of the most intelligent and respectable citizens 
of New York, among them Chancellor Kent, Pro- 
fessor Renwiek, Mr. Swartwout, Bishop Onderdonk, 
Major Noah, Col. Stone, Charles King Esq., Dr. 
Wainwright, Gen. Santander, Col. Webb, the Hon. 
E. P. Livingston, the venerable Albert Gallatin, Mr. 
Behr, the representative of the Belgian Government; 
Senor Don Thomas Gener, formerly President of the 
Constitutional Spanish Cortes; Genl. Scott, of the 
U.S. Army; Com. Chauncey, of the U. S. Navy, 
Chancellor Walworth; Vice Chancellor M‘Coun; 
Judges Jones, Oakley, Irving, and Hoffman, James 
K. Paulding, Esq., James G. Bennett Esq., James 
Lawson Esq. and other equally distinguished person- 
ages. Several eloquent and appropriate speeches 
were made, for the most of which we shall endeavour 
to find a place hereafter. That of the eminent guest 
so warm, heartfelt, eloquent and appropriate, we 
annex. Nothing could have been finer—nothing bet- 
ter adapted to call into play every generous pulse of 
patriotism. 

After Chancellor Kent had made a brief address, 
he proposed as a toast:— 


*‘Our Lllustrious Guest, thrice welcome to his na- 
tive land.” 


Mr. Irving on rising was greatly agitated by the 
warm cheers by which he was hailed. He observed 
that he believed most of his hearers were sensible of 
his being wholly unused to public speaking, but he 
should be wanting in the feelings of human nature if 
he was not roused and excited by the pore scene. 
After renewed cheering he proceeded in, as nearly 
as can be recollected, the following words:—** I find 
myself, after a long absence of seventeen years, sur- 
rounded by the friends of my youth—by those whom 
in my early daysI was accustomed to look up to with 
veneration—by others, who though personally new 
to me, | recognize as the sons of the patriarchs of 
my native city. The manner in which have been 
received by them, has rendered this the proudest, the 
happiest moment of my life. And what has render- 
ed it more poignantis, that I had been led at times, 
to doubt my standing in the affections of my coun- 
trymen. Rumours and suggestions had reached me 
(here Mr. 1. betrayed much emotion) that absence 
had impaired their kind feelings—that they consider- 
ed me alienated in heart from my country. Gentle- 
men, I was too proud to vindicate myself from such 
a charge; nor should I have alluded to itat this time 
ifthe warm and affectionate reception 1 have met 
with on all sides since my landing, and the overpow- 
ering testimonials of regard here offered me, had not 
proved my misgivings were groundless. (Cheers and 
clapping here interrupted the speaker for a few 
moments.) Never, certainly, did a man return to 
his native place after so long an absence under hap- 

ier auspices. On my side I see changes it is true, 

t they are the changes of rapid improvement and 
growing prosperity; even the countenances of my old 
associates and townsmen, have appeared to me but 
slightly affected by the lapse of years, though perhaps 
it was the glow of ancient friendship and heartfelt 
welcome burning from them, that prevented me from 
seeing the ravages of time. 


As to my native city, from the time I approached 
the coast I had indications of its growing greatness. 
We had scarce deseried the land, when a thousand 
sails of all descriptions gleaming along the horizon, 
and all standing to or from one point, showed that 
we were in the neighborhood of a vast commercial 
emporium. As I sailed up our beautiful bay, with 
a heart swelling with old recollections and delightful 
associations, ] was astonished to see its once wild 
features brightaing with populous villages and noble 
piles, and a seeming city, extending itself over 
heights 1 had left covered with green forests [allu- 
ding, probably, to Brooklyn and Gowannas.] But 
how shall 1 describe my emotions, when our city 
rose to sight, seated in the midst of her watery do- 
main, stretching away to a vast extent; when Ll be- 
held a glorious sunshine lightning up the skies and 
domes, some familiar to memory, others new and 
unknown, and beaming upon a forest of masts of ev- 
ery nation, extending as tar as the eye could reach. 
I have gazed with admiration upon mary a fair city 
and stately harbour, but my admiration was cold and 
ineffectual, for 1 was a stranger, and had no proper- 
ty inthe soil. Here, however, my heart throbbed 
with pride and joy as l admired—lI had a birthright 
in the brilliaut scene before me: 

**This was my own my native land.” 


Mr. Irvine was here interrupted by immense ap- 
plause: when the cheering had subsided he went on 
as follows. “lthas been asked, can I be content to 
live in this country? Whoever asks that question 
must have but an inadequate idea of its blessings and 
delights, What sacrifice of enjoyments have I to 
reconcile myselfto? come from gloomier climes 
to one of brilliant sunshine and inspiring purity. 1 
come from countries lowering with doubt and dan- 
ger, where the rich man trembles and the poor man 
trowns—where all repine at the present and dread 
the future, 1 come trom these, toa country where 
all is lite and animation, where | hear on every side 
the sound of exultation; where every one speaks of 
the past with triumph, the present with delight, the 
future with growing and confident anticipation. Is 
this nota community in which one may rejoice to 
live? Isthis nota city by which one may be proud 
to be received as the son? Is this nota land in which 
one may be happy to fix his destiny and ambition— 
if possible to found aname!” (A burst of applause, 
when Mr Irving quickly resumed:)—‘‘l am asked 
how long Imean to remain here? They know but 
little of my heart or my feelings who can ask me 
this question. I answer as long asl live.” ‘The 
root now rung with bravos, handkerchiefs were wav- 
ed on every side, *‘thiee cheers” again and again, 
and plaudit upon plaudit following in such quick 
succession, begun, ended and begun again, that it 
was some time before the toast with which Mr. Ir- 
ving concluded, could be heard, It was as follows— 

Our City—May God continue to prosper it.” 

We shall have occasion to refer to this dinner, and 
the sentiments expressed at it, again. In the mean- 
lime, we trust that a suitable token of respect will be 
paid to Mr. Irving on his arrival in this city, He 
has many and warm triends here, who would cheer- 
fuily participate in any suitable tribute to his worth 


and genius. 


AFRICAN COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 

A public mecting of the managers of the Pennsyl- 
vania Colonization Society, will be held at the Musi- 
cal Fund Hall, this evening, at half past seven 
o’clock. Several addresses explanatory of the ob- 
jects of the Society are expected to be delivered.— 
Our citizens generally—the ladies are of course in- 
cluded—are invited to attend. 

We look upon this association as having already 
effected much good, and as especially calculated to 
promote the ultimate emancipation of the coloured 
population from slavery. In this city, above all 
others, should such a society be fostered and encou- 
raged. From the May number of the Colonization 
Journal, just received, we annex the following no- 
lice, 


DEPARTURE OF THE JuPITER.—In our last num- 
ber, we mentioned that this ship was ready to sail 
from Norfolk for Liberia. She took her departure 
on the 9th inst., with one hundred and seventy emi- 
grauts, ninety-one of which were manumitted slaves. 
Uf these latter, forty-six were liberated by the will 
vf the late Dr. Bradley of Georgia; fourteen by Joseph 
A. Gray, Esq. of Halifax county, N. C.; fourteen by 
Mr. Stewart of Marlborough District, S. C.; three 
by Dr. Wilson of Smithfield Va.; seven by George 
Reynolds. Esq. of Jefferson co. Va.; nine by ‘Tho- 
mas Q. ‘Taylor of Powhatan co. Va.. Of this whole 
company, one hundred and seventy, fourteen are 
between thirty and forty years of age, thirty-one be- 
tween twenty and thirty, and ninety-nine under twenty 
years. ‘They are, asa company, very intelligent and 
respectable, and promise by their industry, sobriety 
and good sense, and especially by the noble motives 
which have induced them to seek « home in Africa, 
to add strength to the Colony, and to contribute 
largely to promote its permanent prosperity, 

Uur Agent writes, that ‘‘the anxiety of the free 
people ot colour to obtain passages to Liberia, is ve- 
ry great. I have no doubt that I could obtain 500 
more in sixty days if they could be taken.” We 


hope that this fact will be duly considered by the 
Friends of the Society, and that means will be secur- 
ed to enable the Society to prosecute its great under- 
taking with increased energy and unprecedented 
success. 


SELECTIONS. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE. 
BY N. P. WILLIS. 
The Cholera—A Masque Ball—The gay world— 
Mobs—Visit to the Hotel Dieu. 

You see by the papers, I presume, the official ac- 
counts of the Cholera in Paris. It seems very ter- 
rible to you, no doubt, at your distance from the 
scene, and truly it is terrible enough, if one could 
realize it, any where; but many here do not trouble 
themselves about it, and you might be in this metro- 


polis a month, and if you observed the people only, | 


and frequented only the places of amusement and the 
public promenades, you might never suspect its ex- 
istence. The weather is June-like, deliciously warm 
and bright; the trees are just in the tender green of 
the new buds, and the public gardens are thronged 
all day with thousands of the gay and idle, sitting 
under the trees in groups, laughing and amusing 
themselves, as if there was no plague in the air, 
though hundreds die every day. ‘The churches are 
all hung in black, there is a constant succession of 
funerals; and you cross the biers and hand-barrows 
of the sick, hurrying to the hospitals, at every turn, 
in every quarter of the city. It is very hard to re- 
alize such things, and it woald seem, very hard even 
to treat them seriously. I was at a masque ball at 
the Theatre des Varietes, a night or two since, at 
the celebration of the Mi Careme, or half lent.— 
There were some two thousand people, I should 
think, in fancy dresses, most of them grotesque and 
satirical, and the ball was kept up till seven in the 
morning, with all the extravagant gaiety, noise, and 
fun with which the French people manage such mat- 
ters. ‘There was a cholera waltz and a cholera ga- 
lopade, and one man immensely tall, dressed as a 
personification of the Cholera itself, with skeleton 
armour, blood-shot eyes, and other horrible appurte- 
nances of a walking pestilence. It was the burden 
of all the jokes, and all the cries of the hawkers, 
and all the conversation; and yet, probably, nineteen 
out of twenty of those present lived in the quarters 
most ravaged by the disease, and many of them had 
seen it face to face, and knew perfectly its deadly cha- 
racter. 


As yet, with few exceptions, the higher classes of 
society have escaped. It seems to depend very much 
on the manner in which people live, and the poor 
have been struck in every quarter, often at the very 
next door to luxury. A friend told me this morn- 
ing, that the porter of a large and fashionable hotel, 
in which he lives, had been taken to the hospital; 
and there have been one or two casesin the airy quar- 
ter of St. Germain, in the same street with Me. 
Cooper, and nearly opposite. Several physicians 
and medical students have died too, but the majori- 
ty of these live with the narrowest economy, and in 
the parts of the city the most liable to impure efflu- 
via. The balls go on still in the gay world; and I 
presume they would go on if there were only musi- 
cians enough left to make an orchestra, or fashion- 
ists to compose a quadrille. I was walking home 
very late from a party the night before last, with a 
captain in the English army. ‘lhe gray of the morn- 
ing was just stealing intothe sky; and after stopping 
a moment in the Place Vendome, to look at the co- 
lumn, stretching, apparently unto the very stars, we 
bade good morning, and parted. He had hardly 
left me, he said, when he heard a frightful scream 
from one of the Houses in the Jue St. Honore, and 
thinking there might be some violence going on he 
rang at the gate and entered, mounting the first stair 
case that presented. A woman had just opened a 
door, and fallen on the broad stair at the top, and was 
writhing in great agony. The people of the house 
collected immediately; but the moment my friend 
pronounced the word cholera, there was a general 
dispersion, and he was left alone with the patient.— 
He took her in his arms, and carried her toa coach 
stand without assistance, and driving to the Hotei 
Dieu, lett her with the Seurs de Charite. She has 
since died. 

As if one plague was not enough, the city is still 
alive in the faexbourgs with revolts, Last night, 
the rappel was beat all over the town, the national 
guard called to arms and marched to the Porte St. 
Denis, and the different quarters where the mobs 
were collected. 

Many suppose there is no cholera except such as 
is produced by poison; and the Hotel Dieu and the 
other hospitals are besieged daily by the infuriated 
mob, who swear vengeance against the government, 
for all the mortality they witness. ‘ 

I have just returned from a visit to the Hotel Dieu 
—the hospital for the cholera. Impelled by a pow- 
erful motive, which it is not necessary to explain, 
I had previously made several attempts to gain ad- 
mission in vain; but yesterday I fell in fortunately 
with an English physician, who told me I could pass 
with a doctor’s diploma, which he offered to borrow 
for me of some medical friend. He called by ap- 
pointment at seven this morning, to accompany me 
on my visit. 

It was like one of our loveliest mornings in June— 
an inspiriting, sunny, balmy day, all softness and 
beauty—and we crossed the Tuilleries by one of its 
superb avenues, and kept down the bank of the river 


to the island. With the errand on which we were 
bound in our minds, it was impossible not to be 
struck very forcibly with our own exquisite enjoy- 
ments of life. am sure I never felt my veins fuller 
of the pleasure of health and motion; and I never 
saw a day when every thing about me seemed better 
worth living for. The splendid palace of the Lou- 
vre, with its long facade of nearly half a mile, lay in 
the mellowest sunshine on our left; the lively river, 
covered with boats, and spanned with its magnificent 
and crowded bridges on our right; the view of the 
island, with its massive old structures below, and 
the fine gray towers of the church of Votre Dame, 
rising, dark and gloomy, in the distance, rendered 
it difficult to realize any thing but life and pleasure. 
Phat under those very towers, which added so much 
to the beauty of the scene, there lay a thousand and 
more of poor wretches dying of plague, was a 
thought my mind would not retain a moment. 

Half an hour’s walk brought us to the Place No- 
tre Dame, on one side of which, next this celebrated 
church, stands the hospital. My friend entered, 
leaving me to wait till he had found an acquaintance 
of whom he could borrow adiploma. A hearse was 
standing at the door of the church, and I went in for 


}amoment. A few mourners, with the appearance 


of extreme poverty, were kneeling round a coftin, at 
one of the side altars; and a solitary priest with an 
attendant boy, was mumbling the prayers for the 
dead. As 1 came out, another hearse drove up, 
with a rough coffin, scantily covered with a pall, and 
followed by one poor old man. ‘Thev hurried in, 
and I strolled around the square. Fifteen or twenty 
water-carriers were filling their buckets at the foun- 
tain opposite, singing and laughing; and at the same 
moment four different litters crossed towards the 
hospital, each with its two or three followers, wo- 
menand children, friends or relatives of the sick, 
accompanying them to the door, where they parted 
from them, most probably forever. The litters were 
set down for a moment before ascending the steps; 
the crowd pressed around and lifted the coarse cur- 
tains; farewells were exchanged, and the sick alone 
passed in. I did not see any great demonstration of 
feeling in the particular cases that were before me; 
but I can conceive, in the almost deadly certainty of 
this disease, that these hasty partings at the door of 
the hospital might often be scenes of unsurpassed 
suffering and distress, 


I waited perhaps ten minutes more. In the whole 
time that [ had been there, twelve litters, bearing the 
sick, had entered the Hotel Jieu. As 1 exhibited 
the borrowed diploma the thirteenth arrived, and 
with it a young man, whose violent and uncontrolled 
griet worked so far on the soldier at the door, that 
he allowed him to pass. I followed the bearers to 
the ward, interested exceedingly to observe the first 
treatment and manner of reception. They wound 
slowly up the stone staircase to the upper story, 
and entered the female department—a long low room 
containing nearly a hundred beds, placed in alleys 
scarce two feet from each other. Nearly all were 
occupied, and those which were empty my friend 
told me were vacated by deaths yesterday. The 
set down the litter by the side of a narrow cot, with 
coarse but clean sheets, and a Seur de Charite, witha 
white cap, and a cross at her girdle, came and took 
off the canopy. A young woman, of apparently 
twenty-five, was beneath absolutely convulsed with 
agony. Hercyes were started from the sockets, her 
mouth foamed, and her face was of a frightful livid 
purple. I never saw so horrible a sight. She had 
been taken in perfect health only three hours before, 
but her features looked to me marked with a year 
of pain. ‘The first attempt to lift her produced violent 
vomiting, and I thought she must die instantly.— 
They covered her up in bed, and leaving the man 
who came with her hanging over her with the moan 
of one deprived of his senses, they went to receive 
others, who were entering in the same manner. I 
inquired of my companion how soon she would be 
attended to. He said “possibly in an hour, as the 
physician was just commencing his rounds.” Ano 
hour alter this L passed the bed of this poor woman, 
and she had not yet been visited. Her husband an- 
swered my question with a choking voice and a flood 
of tears. 

I passed down the ward, and found nineteen or 
twenty in the last agomes of death. They lay per- 
fectly still, «nd seemed benumbed. 1 felt the limbs 
of several, and found them quite cold. The stomach 
only had a litle warmth. Now and then half a groan 
escaped those who seemed the strongest; but with 
the exception of the universally open mouth and up- 
tarned ghastly eye, there were no signs of much suf- 
fering. 1 found two who must have been dead half an 
hour, undiscovered by the attendants. One of them 
was an old woman, nearly gray, with a very bad ex- 
pression of face, who was perfectly cold—lips, limbs, 
body and all. ‘he other was younger, and looked as 
it she had died in pain. Her eyes appeared as if they 
had been forced half eut of the sockets, and her skin | 
was of the most livid end deathly purple. The woman 
in the next bed told me she had died since the Seur 
de Charite had been there. It is horrible to think 
how these poor creatures may suffer in the very midst 
of the provisions that are made professedly for their 
relief. Lasked why a simple prescription might not 
be drawn up by the physicians, and administered by 
the numerous medical students who were in Paris, 
that as few as possible might suffer from delay. ‘*Be- 
cause,” said my companion, ‘ the chief physicians 
must do every thing personally, to study the com- 


plaint.” And so, I verily believe, more human lives’ 
are sacrificed in waiting for experiments, than ever 
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will be saved by the results. My blood boiled from 
the beginning to the end of this melancholy visit. 

I wandered about alone among the beds till my 
heart was sick, and I could bear it no longer; and 
then rejoined my friend, who was in the train of one 
of the physicians, making the rounds. One would 
think that a dying person should be treated with 
kindness. Inever saw a rougher or more heartless 
manner than that of the celebrated Dr. ——, at the 
bedsides of these poor creatures. A harsh question, 
a rude pulling open of the mouth, to look at the 
tongue, a sentence or two of unsuppressed commands 
to the students on the progress of the disease, and 
the train passed on. It discouragement and despair 
are not medicines, I should think the visits of such 
physicians were oflittle avail. ‘The wretched suffer- 
ers turned away their heads after he had gone, in 
every instance that I saw, with an expression of vi- 
sibly increased distress. Several of them refused 
to answer his questions altogether. 

On reaching the bottom of the Salle St. Monique, 
one of the male wards, I heard loud voices and laugh- 
ter. Ihad noticed much more groaning and com- 
plaining in passing among the men, and the horrible. 
discordance struck me as something infernal. It pro- 
ceeded from one of the sides to which the patients 
had been removed who were recovering. ‘The most 
successful treatment had been found to be punch, 
very strong, with but little acid, and being — 
to drink as much as they would, they had become 
partially intoxicated. It was a fiendish sight, posi- 
tively. They were sitting up, and reaching from 
one bed to the other, and with their still pallid faces 
aud blue lips, and the hospital dress of white, they 
looked like so many carousing corpses. I turned 
away from them in horror. ae ; 

I was stopped in the door-way by a litter”entering 
with a sick woman. They sether down in the main 
passage between the beds, and left her a moment to 
find a place for her. She seemed to have an inter- 
val of pain, and rose up on one hand, and looked 
about her very earnestly. I followed the direction 
of her eyes, and could easily imagine her sensations. 
Twenty or thirty death-like faces were turned to- 
wards her from the different beds, and the groans of 
the dying and the distressed came from every side. 
She was without a friend whom she knew, sick of a 
mortal disease, and abandoned to the mercy of those 
whose kindness is mercenary and habitual, and of 
course without sympathy or feeling. Was it not 
enough alone, if she had been far less ill, to embit- 
ter the very fountain of life, and kill her with mere 
fright and horror? She sank down upon the litter 
again, and drew her shawl over her head. I had 
seen enough of suffering, and I left the place. 

On reaching the lower staircase, my friend propos- 
ed to me to look into the dead room. We descended 
to alarge dark apartment, below the street level, 
lighted by a lamp fixed to the wall. Sixty or seven- 
ty bodies lay on the floor, some of them quite uncov- 
ered, and some wrapt in mats. I could not see dis- 
tinctly enough by the dim light, to judge of their 
discoloration. ‘They appeared mostly old and ema- 
ciated. 

I cannot describe the sensation of relief with which 
1 breatlied the free air once more. 1 had no fear of 
the cholera, but the suffering and misery I had seen 
oppressed and half smothered me. Every one who 
has walked through a hospital, will remember how 
natural it is to subdue the breath and close the nos- 
trils to the smells of medicine and the close air. ‘The 
fact too, that the question of contagion is still disput- 
ed, though I fully believe the cholera not to be con- 
tagious, might have had some effect. My breast 
heaved, however, as if a weight had arisen from my 
lungs, and I walked home, blessing God for health 
with undissembled gratitude. 

P.S.—I began this account of my visit to the 
Hotel Dieu yesterday. AsI am pertectly well this 
morning, I think the point of non-contagion, in my 
own case, at least, is elear. I breathed the same air 
with the dying and the diseased for two hours, and 
felt of nearly a hundred to be satisfied of the curious 
phenomena of vital heat. Perhaps an experiment of 
this sort in a man not professionally a physician, may 
be considered rash or useless; and I would not will- 
ingly be thought to have done it from puerile curios- 
ity. 1 have been interested in such subjects always; 
and I considered the fact that the King’s sons had 
been permitted to visit the hospital, a sufficient as- 
surance that the physicians were seriously convinced 
there could be no possible danger. If I need an 
apology, it may be found in this. Y. Dir. 


From the ‘Conversations of an Ambitious Student.” 


Let me see, Am; you and I entered the world 
together. 

A. Yes, yet with what different tempers! 

L. True: you were less versatile, more reserved, 
more solidiy ambitious, than myself; your tone of 
mind was more solemn, mine more eager; life has 
changed our dispositions, because it has altered our 
frames. ‘That was a merry year, our first of liberty 
and pleasure—but when the sparkle leaves the cup, 
how flat is the draught! society is but the tinkling 
cymbal, and the gallery of pictures, the moment we 
discover that there is no love there. What makes 
us so wise as our follies’—the intrigues, the amours, 
that degrade us while enacted, enlighten us when 
they are passed away. .We have been led, as it 
were, by the pursuit of a glittering insect to the sum- 
pe € mountain, and we see the land of life stretch- 
ed below. 


A. Yet shall we not exclaim with Boileau, 


“‘Souvent de tous nos maux la raison est le pire.” 


These delusions were pleasant— ' 

L. To remember. They were wearisome and un- 
profitable while we actually indulged in them; a man 
plays the game of women with manifold disadvan- 
tages if he bring any heart to the contest: if he dis- 
cover, with Marmontel’s Alcibiades, that he has not 
been really loved, how deeply is he wounded—if he 
has been really loved, how bitterly may he repent. 
Society is at war with love except the connubial; 
and if that passion which is the adventurous—the 
romantic—but not in itself a crime, our laws have 
made it so. 

A. But the connubial love? How beautiful that is 
in reality, though so uninteresting to behold! 

L. It loses its charm with me the moment I re- 
mark, what I always do remark: that though the 
good pair may be very kind to each other on the 
whole, they have sacrificed respect to that most cruel 
of undeceivers, Custom. They have some little 
gnawing jest at each other; they have found out every 
weakness in each other; and, what is worse, they 
have found out the stingtoit. The only interesting, 
and, if I may contradict Rochefoucault, the only de- 
licious marriages are those in which the husband is 
wise enough to see very little of his wife; the ab- 
sence of the morning prevents ennw in the evening, 
and frequent separations conquer the evil charm of 
custom, 

A. Thus it is that an ardent imagination so often 
unfits us for the real enjoyments of domestic attach- 
ment—custom blunts the imagination more than it 
wearies the temper. But you had some bright mo- 
ments in your first year of the world—I remember 
you the admired of all, the admirer of how many! 

L. 1 was young, rich, well born; I rode well, I 
wrote verses, and I had an elastic and gay temper.— 
See all my claims to notice! But the instant my 
high spirits forsook me, society cooled. It is not 


the highest order, give one a permanent place in the 
charmed circles of the Armidas of ourage, Society 
is a feast where every man must contribute his quota, 
and when our seat at the table is noted as the home 
of silence and gloom, we are soon left to enjoy our 
meditations alone. Besides, the secret of fashion is 
to surprise, and never to disappoint. If you have no 
reputation for wit, you may succeed without it; if 
you have, people do not forgive you for falling be- 
ow their expectations; they attribute your silence 
to your disdain; they see the lion, and are contented 
to go away, to abuse him, and to see him no more. 

A. I have often been surprised to remark you so 
contented with silence, whom I have known in some 
circles so—shall I say ?—brilliant. 

L. There is no mystery in my content; it is in 
spite of myself. I have always preached up the mo- 
rality of being gay; if Ido not practise it, it is be- 
cause I cannot. About two years ago my spirits 
suddenly fled me. In vain I endeavoured to rally 
them; in vain | forced myself into the world; in vain 
**] heard music, and wooed the smile of women;” a 
sort of stupor seized and possessed me; I have never 
in mixed society been able, since that time, to shake 
it off; since then, too, I have slowly wasted away 
without any visible disease, and 1 am now literally 
dying of no disorder but the inability to live. Speak- 
ing of wit, I met at dinnera few weeks ago M 
and W I-——, and twoor three other persons, 
eminent, and deservedly, both for wit and humour. 
One of them, I think M——, said, somebody or other 
had wit but no humour; it was asserted, on the other 
hand, thatthe person spoken of had humour but no 
wit. Il asked the disputants to define the difference 


struck dumb, 

A. No rare instance of the essence of dispute, 
which consists in making every one allow what no- 

A. When we were at Cambridge together, do you 
remember how the young pedants of our time were 
wont to consider that all intellect consisted in puz- 
zling or setting down each other? 

L. Ay, they thought us very poor souls, I fancy, 
for being early wise, and ridiculing what they 
thought so fine; but that love of conversational ar- 
gument is less the mode now than in our grandfa- 
thers’ time; then it made a celebrity. You see the 
intellectual Nestors of that time still very anxious 
to engage you. G——n is quite offended with me 
for retusing to argue Helvetius’s system with him in 
a close carriage. 

Strangulat inclusus dolor atque exwestuat intus.” 

A. The true spirit of conversation consists in 
building on another man’s observation, not overturn- 
ing it; thus, the wit says, ** apropos of your remark;” 
and the disagreeable man exclaims, ‘I cannotagree 
with you.” 

It isa singularly pretty spot in which L—— re- 
sides. Perhaps some of the most picturesque scene- 
ry in England is in the neighbourhood ot London, 
and as I rode the other day, in the early April, along 
the quiet lane which branches from the main road 
to L——’s house, Spring never seemed to me to 
smile upon a lovelier prospect. The year had 
broken into its youth as with a sudden and hilarous 
bound. A few days before, I had passed along the 
same road—all was sullen and wintry—the March 
wind had swept along dry hedges and leafless trees 
—the only birds I had encountered were two me- 
lancholy sparrows in the middle of the road—too 
dejected even to chirp: but now a glory had passed 
over the earth—the trees were dight in that delicate 
and lively yverdure which we cannot look upon with- 


[out feeling a certain freshness creep over the heart. | 


quite true that adventitious claims alone, unless of 


between wit and humour, and of course they were | 


Here and there thick blossoms burst in clusters from 
the fragrant hedge, and (as a schoolboy pranked out 
in the hoops and ruffles of his grandsire) the white 
thorn seemed to mock at the past winter by assuming 
its garb. Above, about, around—all was in motion, 
in progress, in joy—the birds, which have often 
seemed to me like the messengers from earth to 
heaven—charged with the homage and gratitude of 
Nature, and gifted with the most eloquent of created 
voices to fulfil the mission;—the birds were upon 
every spray, their music upon every breath of air. 
Just where the hedge opened to the left, I saw the 
monarch of English rivers glide on his serene and 
silver course—and in the valley on either side of his 
waters, village, spire, cottage, and, at rarer, yet 
thick intervals, the abodes of opulence looked out 
among the luxuriant blossoms and the vivid green by 
which they were encircled. It was a thoroughly 
English scene. For I have always thought that the 
peculiar characteristic of English scenery is a cer- 
tain air of content. There is a more serene and 
happy smile on the face of an English landscape 
than is found in any which, far more rich and vo- 
luptuous in its features, 1 have admired in other 
countries, 


THE FIRST BALL AND OPERA OF A 
COUNTRY BEAUTY. 
From “The Contrast,” by the earl of Mulgrave, author of 
** Matilda,” &c. 

That style of beauty which is defined as the beau- 
ty of innocence, is sometimes supposed to be but 
little improved by dress: but such was not the opi- 
nion portrayed in the gratified expression of Lord 
Castleton’s countenance, when he witnessed the suc- 
cessful result of his wife’s toilet on the succeeding 
evening: for he thought he never saw her look one 
half so well—which judgment she read at once in 
his looks, and felt repaid for all she had gone 
through. The whole affair had been to her a most 
painful infliction. She had been in turns a victim in 
the hands of the milliner, the hair-dresser, and her 
own maid, each of whose successive operations she 
had at the time thought to be never ending. She 
bore the sufferings of a martyr with the patience of a 
saint. But as Castleton, having first sent the landau 
for the Tudors, that they might go together, in hand- 
ing her into it, cast one more approving glance by 
the hall lamp, and pressed her hand encouragingly, 
she felt as if she was utterly indifferent as to what 
any one else thought of her. And though her diffi- 
dence so far returned, upon hearing her name shouted 
from hall to landing-place, and doorway to doorway, 
as to make an ‘O pray don’t,’ half pass her lips, ad- 
dressed in a supplicatory tone to a peculiarly stentori- 
an callman; yet upon entering the rooms, her admira- 
tion at the brilliancy of a scene so much beyond 
what she had previously conceived possible, gave to 
her countenance a subdued expression of enjoyment 
struggling with embarrassment, which to her style of 
beauty was peculiarly becoming. 

As she proceeded, under Mrs. Tudor’s arm, Cas- 
tleton soon got separated from her by the crowd of 
acquaintances, who at that moment seemed to have 
no other object there than to weleome him back to 
London. after this had a little subsided, whilst jos- 
ted by that most fidgeting, unquiet, unaccommodat- 
ing of all mobs, that hat-tugging, gown-tearing 
mobs of fashion, he was of course subject occasion- 
ally to hear remarks which were not meant to meet 
his ear, but none as yet, which were not on the 
whole rather flattering than not. ‘Who is that pret- 
ty new girl with Mrs. Tudor?? ‘Where’s the new 
beauty—have you seen her?’ ‘Who is that new wo- 
man every- body is raving about?’ It is true, in all 
these encomiums, the emphasis was on the word 
new, as if that was the great attraction; but at the 
same time, this, which seemed to imply most in it- 
self, was always coupled with some favourable ad- 
juncts, 

Alter a little, when it became more generally 
known who she was, he observed that his vicinity 
often caused some half-vented exclamation or inquiry 
to be checked by the nudge of a neighbour’s elhow; 
but even then this appeared to be more from the 
opinion being rather tree and familiar in its expres 
sion, than unfavourable in its nature. He thought it 
as well to avoid as much as possible the running any 
more risks of this kind, and therefore, making his 
way out of that apartment where the crowd was 
thickest, he came unexpectedly in the next upon a 
select circle of admiring listeners, of which Lady 
Gayland was the centre of attraction. ‘Their eyes 
met at the same instant; one moment she paused, 
though in the very agony of a half-finished don mot. 
She hesitated one moment more, then stretched out 
her hand to him, saying, * How is Lady Castleton? 
Is she here?? ° 
Lucy had been very much admired by all to whom 
Mrs. Tudor had introduced her. A sweet smile, 
gentle manners, and the absence of any kind of pre- 
tension, are quite enough to be supposed agreeable, 
as well as attractive, by new acquaintances, in a mix- 
ed crowd. She was quite equal to reciprocating com- 
ments upon the merits of the fete, with those who, 
after presentation, hazarded two or three common 
place sentences; and if she did use an out-of-the wa 
phrase upon such an occasion, it was only reckoned 
original. Whilst thus occupied, she observed her 
kind friend of Hornscliff Abbey intently gazing on 
her, who, as soon as she saw that she was remarked, 
advanced towards Mrs. Tudor, and begged to be pre- 
sented to Lady Castleton. Lucy was first puzzled at 
her former friend thinking it necessary to go through 
that ceremony, and to treat her asa stranger; but 


when Mrs. Tudor turned away to speak to some one, 
Lady Gayland said in somewhat an under tone, ‘Fore 
give me, dear Lady Castleton, if I suggest to you 
that, considering the circumstances under which we 
Jast met, it should not be known that we ever did meet 
before. It sounds odd advice; but 1 should particu- 
larly recommend that Lord Castleton should not 
know it. He is so very old an acquaintance of mine, 
that I think he will be better pleased in not knowing 
that I am also an old acquaintance of yours. But to 
prove to you that I consider myself as such, will you 
take a turn with me whilst Mrs. Tudor is curing the 
cholera? You will see much more, by changing the 
pair of eyes by which you are shown all this phan- 
tasmagoria.? So saying, she linked her arm in Lu- 
cy’s, and they paraded through the suite of rooms. 

As they passed along, the flattering admiration of 
the surrounding throng was ve ae lost on both, 
though the sensations which produced that disregard 
were widely dissimilar, In one it arose from sim- 
ple unconsciousness of the effect she produced, in 
the other from mere dislike at the open demonstra- 
tion of that which she felt nevertheless to be her due, 

‘My dear Lady Castleton,’ said her companion, 
‘I have no doubt you feel very strange in this un- 
known crowd.’ 

‘OI do indeed! and if you only knew how de- 
lightful it is to find myself talking with one, who I 
know, from experience, would on occasion be so kind 
to me:’ and she clung more closely to Lady Gay- 
land’s arm as she said it. 

* Yes, but I am afraid that if here no one was to 
talk, except with those whom they knew, if occasion 
served, would be kind to them, that it would rather 
resemble the Temple of Silence, than the Babel it 
now is. If I could only label these moving figures 
for your instruction, you would be astonished how 
soon you would get to know as much of them, as 
many who have for years what is called dived in their 
set. From a little observation, you would be able 
to detect whether they had neglected their dentist, 
enriched their milliner, or cashiered their coiffeur; 
and that is about the whole knowledge which their 
friends, called intimate, have collected concerning 
them. This is called by some a mere marriage 
mart; that is however only one department in the ba- 
zaar of fashion; but the whole is, after all, but a sort 
of face-fair—a show of bipeds; and the stock know 
as much of each other, as bullocks would from stand- 
ing next stall,’ 

‘But surely you, Lady Gayland, are an exception; 
ever since I have been with you, you have spoken as 
if you knew them so well; and not one but has seem- 
ed to long to linger with you, bad you not passed on.” 

‘Why i, to be sure, upon the prineiple that lookers 
on see most of the game—I, who, having no husband, 
have not either to watch or be watehed, and have, 
likewise, no daughter to mind, or mother to mind 
me, Iam leta little behind the seenes, which only 
lets me a thousand times more intothe secret of the 
advantages of your present position, as an unseen 
debutante. Why, any mother in the room would think 
her daughter’s fortune certain, and would begin to 
criticise incumbrances in any offer beneath a duke- 
dom, who had had half the pretty things said of her, 
that have this night been said of you; but that could 
only be the first night. No one knows so well as 
chaperon chapwomen the converse of the French 

woverb, Marchandise qui plait, est a moitie vendue. 

ut I forget; perhaps you do not understand French,’ 
added she kindly. 

‘No, indeed! Ido not at all,’ said Lucy, ‘though 
Castleton don’t like me to say so.?- Adding this do- 
mestic explanation in a tone which perfectly convey- 
ed to her auditress, ‘Though I have volunteered the 
confession, do not betray me to him.’ 


INNOCENCE AT THE OPERA, 


From the same. 

Perhaps when given in perfection, there is no des- 
cription of scenic representation which opens a more 
varied source of enjoyment to an habitual frequenter 
of theatres. But then the rudiments of dramatic re- 
presentation must have been first understood, ‘The 
merits of an accurate imitation of nature must not only 
first have been tasted, but the pleasure derived from 
that pure source, must in some measure have been 
exhausted, before the graft of song upon incident and 
character could be relished. 

There is, perhaps, nothing yet produced by the 
progress of civilization, so thoroughly artificial as an 
Italian opera; and to achild of nature like Lucy, it 
may be imagined, that much that night was perfectly 
incomprehensible. As long as deadly defiance is 
hurled in the most perfect coneord—voices ringing 
in harmony, whilst swords are brandishing in enmity 
—the crisis of fate consumed in repeating, some hun 
dred times, some Italian paraphrases of ‘I cannot 
say, | must away,” which practical performance of 
an alleged impossibility, is probably encored—the 
most confidential communications of the most disor- 
dered despair given over the lamps in the most ela- 
borate roulades, whilst four and twenty old maids all 
in arow, repeated together at stated intervals ‘*Poor 
thing» poor thing, how very much we ali pity you!” 
—whilst thus upon every occasion sense is sacrificed 


y | to sound, it would appear that assumption of charac- 


ter must bea mere mockery. Yet this is far from 
being the case. In losing the verisimility of nature, 
the unity of effect as a whole is of course destroyed; 
yet so powerful is the additional impulse given to 
the excited senses, by the aid of appropriate music 
adapted to the action portrayed, that perhaps much 
the most brilliant movements of the mimic art have 
been of late years on the Italian boards. And the 
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night io question was rich in examples of that des- 
cription, for the opera was Semiramide, and the 
finest living actress of the world, the splendid Pasta, 
was the heroine. ; 

Lady Gayland’s box was upon the pit tier, more 
upon the stage than upon the orchestra. Lady Gay- 
Jan, passionately fond of music as she was, had al- 
ready arrived when Castleton and his wile entered, 
Lady Castleton sat in front next the stage, Lady Gay- 
land on the opposite side, with her back to the audi- 
ence, and Castleton beside her. Partly from the 
earliness of the hour, and partly from the interest of 
the performance of the opera, then new to this coun- 


try, they remained Jong without any additional visit- 
ers. Every thing was a matter of bewilderment to 


Lucy, from the very first crash of the overture, which, 
except the war of the winter waves, was the loudest 
sound she had ever heard. bier 

As subjects of astonishment and admiration accu- 
mulated in the opera, she became confused with their 
multitude, and ashamed to show the extent to which 
she was puzzled, by asking any questions. Lady 
Gayland’s good natured attempt to explain the story 
as it proceeded, was not very successful, as Lucy 
could not retain the real or assumed names of the 
persons described, so as to be able to identify them 
again; and the nature of the (to her) strange costumes, 
puzzled her even as to which were meant for men, 
and which for women. ‘The chorusses she could not 
at all understand. She longed to ask how so many 
people could think of singing exactly the same words 
all together, unless it had beena psalm. ‘The finely 
executed elongation of a high note, to her ignorant 
simplicity, seemed only an unmeaning equal. 


‘Towards the conclusion of the opera, these reflec- 
tions were interrupted by the dropping in, in succes- 
sion, of many **a young man about town,” haditues 
of Lady Gayland’s box, whose nightly visit had this 
time a double motive, as they were all anxious to 
have a nearer view of the ‘*new woman,” whom they 
had been admiring from a distance. — : 

At the conclusion of the opera, this rotation pro- 
ceeded rapidly: and Lucy was presented to an undis- 
tinguishable succession of young gentlemen, with 
black heads and neckeloths, who had each hardly 
time to mutter, ‘* how divine has Pasta been!” when 
another and another still succeeded, ; 

Lady Gayland took the opportunity of inquiring of 
Lucy, ‘* how the opera had amused her?” ‘There 
was that unmistakable air of real interest in Lady 
Gayland’s manner, whenever she addressed Lucy, 
which made her always reply ina tone of confidence, 
different from that which she felt towards any other 
member of the society in which she moved. 

“ Why, to tell the honest truth,” said she, leaning 
forward to her questioner, ‘* I can’t say that I could 
at least understand what it all meant. It’s not likely 
that people should sing when they’re in such sorrow: 
and then I can’t guess why that young man should 
kill the queen that was so kind to him all along.” 

**} don’t wonder that that should surprise you, my 
dear; but he was not aware of what he was doing. It 
was in the dark.” 

‘In the dark! But I could see very well who it 
was, though I did not know her so well as he did, and 
was much further off.” 

**} am atraid you are in the dark, too, a little as 
yet,”? said Lady Gayland, (tapping her gently with 
ver fan.) ‘* But tell me, did you not admire the 
singing, though you could not understand the story? 

** Why, L should, perhaps, if L had known the lan- 
guage; but even then they seemed to me more like 
birds, than men and women singing words. I likea 
song that L can make out every word that’s said, just 
as cousin George used to sing. we 

‘The curtain then rose for the ballet; at first, Lucy 
was delighted with the seenery and pageantry, for the 
Spectacle was grand and imposing. But at length 
the resounding plaudits announced the entree of the 
perfect Taglioni. Lucy wasa little astonished at her 
costume upon her first appearance. She was attired 
as a goddess, and goddesses’ gowns are somewhat of 
the shortest, and their legs rather au natural; but 
when she came to elicit universal admiration -by 

sointing her toe, and revolving in the slow pirouette, 

ucy, trom the situation in which she sat, was over- 
powered with shame at the effect; and whilst Lady 
Gayland, with her ¢orgneiée fixed on the stage, ejac- 
ulated, ‘* Beautiful! inimitable!” the unpractised 
Lucy could not help exclaiming, ‘*O that is too 

bad! 1 cannot stay to see that!” and she turned her 
head away, blushing deeply. 

“Is your ladyship ill?” exclaimed Lord Stayin- 
more. ‘‘Castleton, | am afraid Lady Castleton feels 
herself indisposed.”” 

** Would you like to go?” kindly inquired Castle- 
ton. 

*¢O so much!” she answered. 

“ Are you ill, my dear?” asked Lady Gayland. 

*©O no!” she said. 

**' Then you had better stay, it is so beautiful.” 
_« Thank you, Lord Castleton is kind enough to let 
me go. 

Which he did, still imagining that she had been 
suddenly taken ill. Theretore St. Clair volunteered 
to call her carriage—Lord Stayinmore bowed his 
lowest as she passed—Sir North reached his highest 
to help her on with her cloak—Lady Gayland took 
leave of her most kindly—and Castleton attended her 
with the greatest care; she was safely conveved to 
the carriage; and it was not till then he entreated an 
explanation of what had really been the cause of her 
Sudden departure. 


**And how do you find yourself now, my dear 


Lucy!” tenderly inquired Castleton, as the carriage 
drove off. 

Tam quite well, I thank you.” 

** Quite well! are you? What was it then, that 
was the matter with you?” 

** There was nothing the matter with me; it was 
that woman.” 

** What woman? what can you mean? Did you not 
say that you Were ill; and was not that the reason 
that we hurried away?” , 

** No! you said I was ill; and I did not contradict 
you, because you tell me that in the world, as you 
call it, it is not always right to give the real reason 
for what we do; and therefore I thought perhaps, 
that though of course you wished me to come away, 
you liked to put it upon my being ill.” 

**Of course I wished you to come away! I was 
never more unwilling to move in all my life; and no- 
thing but consideration for your health would have 
induced me to stir. Why should I have wished you 
to come away?” 

“ Why, the naked woman,” stammered Lucy. 

What can you mean?” 

*¢ You could’nt surely wish me to sit by the side 


_ of those people, to see such a thing as that!” 


‘* As to being by the side of those people, I must 
remind you, that it was in Lady Gayland’s box in 
which you were; and that whatever she, with her 
acknowledged taste and refinement, sanctions with 
her presence, can only be objected to by ignorance 
or prejudice. You have still a great deal to Jearn, 
my dear Lucy,” added he, more kindly; ‘and no- 
thing can be so fatal to your progress in that respect, 
as your attempting to lead, or to find fault, with what 
you do not understand.” : 

** But surely I can understand that it is not right 
to do what I saw that woman do,” interrupted Lucy, 
presuming a little more doggedly than she usually 
ventured to do on any subject with her husband; for 
this time she had been really shocked by what she 
had seen. 

“ Wrong it certainly is not, if you mean moral 
wrong. As to such an exhibition being becoming or 
not in point of manners, that depends entirely upon 
custom. Many things at your father’s might strike 
me as coarseness, which made no impression upon 
you from habit, though much worse in my opinion 
than this presumed indecorum, Those things proba- 
bly arose from ignorance on your parts, which might 
be corrected. This, on the other hand, from conven- 
tional indifference, consequent on custom, which it 
is not in you to correct. Depend upon it, you will 
only get yourself laughed at, and me too, if you 
preach about dancers’ petticoats.” 


THEST. SIMONIANS. 
[From the New York American. } 7 

In your paper of the 17th instant, where you give 
an account of the Parisian newspaper press, you 
mention the Globe as devoted to the sect of the Si- 
monites. ‘his made me wish for some knowledge 
respecting them, and I have been fortunate in meet- 
ing with an account of the origin of that sect.— 
Founded as their principles are, on the two greatest 
and best rules of human conduct—love to God and 
love to man, in the largest sense, one cannot but, so 
far as these are well applied, wish them Godspeed. 
This one may do without being considered to admit 
all the conclusions at which they arrive, or to sanc- 
tion all the enthusiastic feeling in which they may in- 
dulge. Claude Henry, Count de St. Simon, was 
born at Paris in 1760. He was of the family St. Si- 
mons on whom Louis 13th showered his favors, and 
which in the time of Louis 14th and the Regent had 
an illustrious representative, whose voluminous 
work proved him to be one of the distinguished wri- 
ters of his age. Henry de St. Simon was proud of 
his birth, and often referred toit. In 1777, he enter- 
ed on the military profession. I'wo years afterwards 
he went to America, and served under Bouille and 
Washington. ‘To a youth full of enthusiasm, and 
who at the age of 17 made his servant wake him 
every morning with the words, ** Rise Count, you 
have great things to do,” a new world anda new re- 
volution was an interesting spectacle. He conversed 
with Franklin, assisted at the emancipation of a 
great people by arms, and was from that moment 
convinced that the revolution of America indicated 
the commencement of a new political era, and would 
introduce important changes into the social order of 
Europe. He remained five years in America; pro- 
posed to the Mexican government a plan to unite 
the two seas, which met no encouragement; return- 
ed to France, and travelled in various parts of Eu- 
rope, directing his attention to important and usetul 
undertakings. He was not drawn into the vortex of 
the revolution; but remained calm, and, as he says, 
** thought of founding a grand establishment of in- 
dustry and a scientific school of perfection.” Count 
Pedern, a Prussian, joined him in this enterprize, 
but wanting the strong benevolent impulse of st. Si- 
mon soon relinquished it, and the latter turned his 
attention to science. ‘Then he perceived the neces- 
sity of a new philosophical system, and conceived the 
plan of laying the foundation of the French school. 
After some years’ intense study in France, he visit- 
ed England at the peace of Amiens, and afterwards 
Germany. In 1808, he published L’Introduction aux 
Travaux Scientifiques du £9 siecle—an admirable 
work but little known, 100 copies having been print- 
ed to distribute among literary friends. In 1810, he 
Prospectus d’une Nouvelle Encyclopedie. 
n the dedication to his nephew, Victor de St. Si- 
mon, an original enthusiasm appears, unequalled 
even in Diderot, In politics, he published in 1814, a 


pamphlet, De la Reorganization Europeenne. New 
and striking views of historical facts distinguish this 
tract of 120 pages, which ends with the passage so 
often quoted by his school—** The golden age Is not 
behind, but before us; it consists in the perfection of 
social order; our fathers have not seen it; our chil- 
dren will some day attain it; we must smooth the 
road for them.” In 1815, in conjunction with M. 
Augustin Thierry, he brought out ** Une Opinion 
sur les Mesures a prendre contre la Coalition de 
1815.” In this he urges his favorite position, that 
alliance with England was indispensable; that the 
English ought to be from the similarity of their in- 
stitutions, principles and interests for the future the 
natural allies of France. This afew weeks before 
the battle of Waterloo, was any thing but popular. 
The year 1817 produced L’Industrie, also with M. 
Thierry and another fellow Jaborer: in this work he 
cousiders the parliamentary and representative sys- 
tem as only a passage or transition between the feudal 
state of society and a new order of things which will 
be introduced by industry.—*‘ L’Organizateur,” in 
1819, presents an historical picture from the 11th 
century, with systematic inductions for the future; 
and a pamphlet on Elections appeared in 1820. ‘*Le 
Systeme Industriel” followed: in this there are some 
fine developments of his theories and beautiful pas- 
sages on individuality and liberty, with some most 
luminous applications of history to the future. He 
warned Charles X. in 1822, in ** Les Bourbons et les 
Stuarts,” not to trust to courtiers and nobles, but to 
unite himself intimately with the non privileged clas- 
ses, or his fall would be inevitable! ‘* Le Catechisme 
des Industriels” appeared in 1823—4; still St. Simon 
was not heard—constitutional struggles drowned his 
voice—disdain, mockery, forgetfulness and poverty 
were the price of his labors. He ardently loved glory 
and mankind; man was deaf to his appeal, glory de- 
layed its approach, and was destined only to grace 
histomb! The struggle was terrible in his breast, 
for he sunk under it, and, rejecting life with invinci- 
ble disgust, resolved to destroy himself. ‘The blow 
was struck, but was not mortal. Since death escaped 
him, St. Simon understood he had something to do; 
he wished to live. Raised from the abyss, a religious 
sentiment inspired him which vivified, sanctified, 
and renewed his existence; he became the prophet 
of the law of loye. ‘*Le Nouveau Christianisme” 
appeared: he died in 1825.—After entering so pro- 
foundly into the conception of God and religion, he 
obtained an unalterable tranquility of mind; and he 
felt secure of his future glory, of the prevalence of 
his ideas, and of the weltare of society. An hour be- 
fore his death, having at his bedside his single, faith- 
ful disciple, and two other new friends, (tor his old 
ones had forsaken him, ) mastering his sufferings, he 
exhorted them, “Be of good courage! the pear is 
ripe; you will gather it! the sequel of our labors, the 
religious part, will for some time be misunderstood: 
Catholicism is opposed to science, and a similar opin- 
ion will be entertained with regard to all religious 
professions; but go forward constantly, and remem- 
ber that energy is essential to accomplish great de- 
signs!”? In his last work he considers that society 
should be organized on a principle which will be 
most conducive to the physical and moral welfare of 
the most numerous class, the poor; that in this, and 
this alone, consists the divinity of the Christian re- 
ligion. ENQUIRER, 


PHENOMENON AT ST. HELENA. 
From the United Service Journal. 


_ In the year 1821, L was a midshipman in his Ma- 
jJesty’s ship Vigo, guardship at St. Helena, bearing 
the flag of Rear-Admiral Lambert, and commanded 
by Capt. Thomas Brown during the latter period of 
Napoleon’s exile. 1 had charge of an excellent es- 
tablishment on shore, called the stock-yard, for 
keeping a supply of fat cattle for the squadron after 
the arvival of the animals from the Cape, lank and 
lean. My party of men always slept on board, land- 
_ the next morning at daylight. 

t was in the early part of May, a month rendered 
remarkable by the death of the great Chieftain, 
which took place on the Sth day, that we were pull- 
ling in as usual in the launch, with several working- 
parties on board, but observing that the surf was too 
violent for the large boat filled with men to attempt 
a landing, we tried to accomplish it by afew ata 
time in tue jolly-boat. A small number, including 
myself, got on shore in thismanner. Shortly after, 
I was engaged in conversation with an officer of the 
Honourable Company’s ship Ganges, surrounded by 
native women, some clildren, and Lascars, when | 
felt myself forcibly pulled by the arm, and heard a 
person exclaim.—** Look at the horizon, run, save 
yourself, we shall be all lost!” 

I did look, and the sight I shall never cease to re- 
member, it was so frightfully grand. On the hori- 
zon, from the north-west, appeared an immense un- 
duiation, or swell, resembling a bank of water rol- 
ling majestically in, directly in the wind’s eye. 
Whether it was my anxiety for the boats, or that as- 
tonishment had paralyzed me, I cannot tell, but I 
felt riveted to the spot alone, and before I could at- 
tempt to save myself, as others did, by climbing the 
rocks, I was whirled along with the rapidity of light- 
ning in the midst of this dark wave. Almost in an 
instant I experienced a violent shock, which stunned 
me for a few moments; on recovering the perfeet use 
of my senses, 1 found myself in the armourer’s cave, 
with the forge lying across my thigh. To this cir- 
cumstance 1 must draw attention, as, by its weight 
keeping me from going into the sea as the water re- 


ceded, and from being dashed against the rocks, to 
it l owe my preservation. Near me were lying two 
lascars, one was split up the middle, the other's 
skull was beat to pieces—both were dead. Fearing 
a return of the surf, as the sea usually rolls in twice, 
and then comes with redoubled violence, { made the 
best use of my lungs; the carpenter fortunately 
heard my cries and rescued me. My clothes were 
torn to shreds, my ears, eyes, and nose filled with 
ashes and blood; but, with the exception of a few 
contusions, and lacerated hands, I was otherwise un- 
hurt. One woman was drowned, and several men 
and children were picked up by the boats. This first 
swell that I have mentioned was the prelude to a gi- 
gantic surf, which lasted three days. 

This phenomenon (as nothing like it has ever 
taken place in the memory of the oldest inhabitants) 
was attributed to an earthquake. We had only tele- 
graphic communication with the ship while it Coed. 
The fortifications were much injured in front of 
James Town; huge rocks were torn p and tossed 
into our little bathing-place to the left of the land- 
ing; the guard-house was abandoned, the sea reach- 
ing the upper windows; the ships rode with sails 
aback to keep them astern of their anchors; and, 
while it lasted, to see the mass of water burst upon 
the cliffs, as if to shake the island from its founda- 
tion, was the grandest sight I ever beheld. 

There may be some who would connect such a 
singular occurrence with the last days of the expir- 
ing Emperor. Croly, if { recollect right, in his fine- 
ly written history of George the Fourth, speaks of 
his soul taking its flight amidst the noise of the tem- 
pest and roar of the surf, comparing it to the crash 
of a battle and armies meeting. 


High Wycomb, Jan. 20th 1832. Navricus. 


THE WHISKEY REBELLION. 
A friend has furnished us with a copy of Washington's 
Message to Congress in 1794, witha request that we 
would copy the following paragraphs: 


** During the session of the year 1790, it was 
expedient to exercise the legislative power granted 
by the Constitution of the United States, ‘to lay 
and collect excises.’—In a majority of the States, 
scarcely an objection was heard to this mode of tax- 
ation. [n some, indeed, alarms were at first conceiv- 
ed, until they were banished by reason and patriot- 
ism. In the four western counties of Pennsylvania, 
a prejudice, fostered and embittered by the artifice 
of men who labored for an ascendency over the will 
of others by the guidance of their passions, produced 
symptoms of riot and violence. It is well known that 
Congress did not hesitate to examine the complaints 
which were presented; and to relieve them, as far as 
justice dictated, or general convenience would per- 
mit. But the impression which this moderation made 
on the discontented, did not correspond with what it 
deserved. ‘Ihe arts of delusion were no longer con- 
fined to the efforts of designing individuals. The 
very forbearance to press prosecutions, was misin- 
terpreted into a fear of urging the execution of the 
laws; and associations of men began to denounce 
threats against the officers employed. From a belief, 
that, by a more formal concert, their operation might 
be defeated, certain self-created societies assumed 
the tone of condemnation. Hence, while the greater 
part of Pennsylvania itself were conforming them- 
selves to the acts of excise, a few counties were re- 
solved to frustrate them. It was now perceived that 
every expectation from the tenderness which had 
been hitherto pursued, was unavailing; and that fur- 
ther delay could only create an opinion of impotency, 
or irresolution in the Government. Legal process 
was therefore delivered to the Marshal, against the 
rioters and delinquent distillers. 

“* No sooner was he understood to be engaged in 
this duty, than the vengeance of armed men was aime 
ed at his person, and the person aud property of the 
inspector of the Revenue. ‘They fired upon the Mar- 
shal, arrested him, and detained him some time as 
a prisover. He was obliged by the jeopardy of his 
lite, to renounce the service of other processes on 
the west side of Alleghany Mountain; and a deputa- 
tion was afterwards seut to him to demand a surren- 
der of that which he had served. A numerous body 
repeatedly attacked the house of the Inspector, seiz- 
ed his papers of office, and finally destroyed by fire 
his buildings, and whatsoever they contained. Both 
of these officers, from a just regard to their safety, 
fled to the seat of Government, it being avowed, that 
the motives of such outrages were to compe! the re- 
signation of the inspeetor—to withstand by force of 


arms the authority of tue United States, and thereby 
to extort a repeal of the laws of excise, and analter- 
ation in the conduct of Government. 

“‘ Upon the testimony of these facts, an Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States 
notified to me, ‘that in the counties of Washington 
and Alleghany in Pennsylvania, the laws of the Uni- 
ted States were opposed, and the execution thereof 
obstructed by combinations too powerful to be sup- 
pressed, by the ordinary course of judicial proceed- 
ings, or by the powers vested in the Marshal of that 
district.’ On this call, momentous in the extreme, I 
sought and weighed what might best subdue the eri- 
sis. On the one hand, the Judicary was pronounced 
to be stripped of Hs capacity to enforce the laws; 
crimes, which reached the very existence of social 
order, were perpetrated without control; the friends 
of Government were insulted, abused, and overawed 
into silence or an apparent acquiescence; and to yield 


to the treasonable fury of so small a portion of the 
United States, would be to violate the fundamental 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


principle of our Constitution, which enjoins that the 
will of the majority shall prevail. On the other, to 
array citizen against citizen; to publish the dishonor 
of such excesses; to encounter the expense and other 
embarrassments of so distant an‘expedition—were 
steps too delicate—too closely interwoven with many 
affecting considerations, to be lightly adopted. I 
postponed, therefore, the summoning of the militia 
immediately into the field. But, I required them to 
be held in readiness, that if any anxious endeavors 
to reclaim the deluded, and to convince the malig- 
nant of their danger, should be fruitless, military 
force might be prepared to act, before the season 
should be too far advanced. 

“ My proclamation of the 7th of August last, was 
accordingly issued, and accompanied by the appoint- 
ment of Commissioners, who were charged to repair 
to the scene of insurrection. They were authorized 
to confer with any bodies of men or individuals. 
They were instructed to be candid and explicit, in 
stating the sensations which had been excited in the 
Executive, and his earnest wish to avoid a resort to 
coercion; to represent, however, that, without sub- 
mission, coercion must be the resort; but to invite 
them, at the same time, to return to the demeanour 
of faithful citizens, by such accommodation as lay 
within the sphere of the Executive Power.—Pardon 
too was tendered to them by the Government of the 
United States, and that of Pennsylvania, upon no 
other condition, than a satisfactory assurance of obe- 
dience to the Laws. 

‘‘Although the report of the Commissioners marks 
their firmness and abilities, and must unite all virta- 
ous men, by showing that the means of conciliation 
have been exhausted; all of those who had commit- 
ted or abetted the tumults, did not subseribe the 
mild form, which was proposed as the atonement; 
and the indications of a peacable temper were nei- 
ther sufficiently general nor conclusive, to recom- 
mend or warrant the further suspension or march of 
the militia, 

‘* Thus the painful alternative could not be dis- 
carded, | ordered the militia to march; after once 
more admonishing the insurgents in my proclama- 
tion of the 20th of September last.” 


ENGLISH HOTELS—a spLen bib ONE DESCRIBED. 

‘The following is a vivid description of an English 
hotel of the first class, from a tour of a German prince. 
The elegancies and conveniences, the more than eas- 
tern maguificence, here brought before the eyes of 
the reader in description, but a few unpossessed of 
the revenue of a prince, are enabled to enjoy in re- 
ality:— 

What would delight you here is the extreme 
cleanliness of the houses, the great convenience of 
the furniture, and the good manners and civility of 
ail serving people. It is true that one pays for all 
that appertains to luxury (for the strictly necessary is 
not muci dearer than with us,) six times as high; but 
then one has six times as much comtort. Ln the inns 
every thing is far better and more abundant than on 
the continent. The bed, for instance, which consists 
of several matresses laid one upon another, is large 
enough to contain two or three persons; and when 
the curtains which hang from the square tester sup- 
ported on substantial mahogany columns, are drawn 
around you, you find yourself as it were in a little 
cabin, aroom which would be a very comfortable 
dwelling for a Frenchman. On your washing-table 
you find—not one miserable water-bottle, with a sin- 
gle earthern or silver jug and basin, and along strip 
of a towel, such as are given you in all hotels and 
many private houses in France and Germany; but 
positive tubs of handsome porcelain, in which you 
may plunge half your body; cocks which instantly 
supply you with streams of water at plezsure; half a 
dozen wide towels; a multitude of fine glass bottles 
and glasses, great and small; a large standing look- 
ing-glass, foot-baths, &c., all of equal elegance. 

Kivery thing presents itself before you in so attrac- 
tive a guise, that as soon as you wake you are allur- 


ed by all the charms of the bath. _ If you want any-" 


thing, the sound of your bel! brings either a neatly 
dressed maid-servant, with a respectful curtesy, or a 
smart well-dressed waiter, who receives your orders 
in the garb and with the air of an adroit valet; instead 
of an uacombed lad, in a short jacket and green apron, 
who asks you, with a mixture of stupidity and inso- 
lence, “was schaflen’s Lhr Gnoden?” ( What is it, Your 
Honour?) or **Haben Sie hier jeklingelt??? Was it 
you, here, that rung? and then runs out again without 
understanding properly what is wanted. Good car- 
te cover the floors of all the chambers; and in the 
rightly polished steel grate burns a cheerful fire in- 
stead of the dirty logs, or the smoky and ill-smelling 
stoves to be found in so many of our inns. 
if you go out, you never find a dirty stairease, nor 
one in which lighting serves only to make darkness 
visible, ‘Throughout the house, day and night, reign 
the greatest order and decency; and in some hotels 
every spacious set of apartments has its own staircase, 
so that no one comes in contact with others, At ta- 
ble the guest is furnished with a corresponding pro- 
fusion of white table linen, and brilliantly polished 
table-utensils; with a well-filled plat de manege, and 
an elegance of setting out which leaves nothing to 
wishfor, The servants are always there when you 
want them, and yet are not intrusi the master of 
the house generally makes his appearance with the 
first dish, and inquires whether every thing is as you 
desire; in short, the best inns afford every thing that 
is to be found in the house of a travelled gentleman, 
and the attendance is perhaps more perfect and re- 
spectful. It is true the reckoning is of a piece with 


the rest, and you must pay the waiters nearly as much 
as you would a servant of your own. In the first 
hotels, a waiter is not satisiied with less than two 
pounds a week for his own private fees, Such gifts 
or valesare more the order of the day in England 
than in any other country, and are asked with the 
greatest shamelessness even in the churches.” 


From Buckingham’s Travels, 
THE ‘TOMB OF HAFiZ, 

‘Like the tomb of Saadi, that of Hafiz was said to 
have been placed on the spot which he frequented 
when alive, and his grave, it is believed, stands at 
the foot of a cypress planted by hisown hands. It 
is only six months since that this sacred tree had fall- 
en down, after having stood so many years; and 
though it was sawed off, the truuk is still preserved 
above ground, to be shown to Visiters, Had such 
an event happened in England, every fibre of it 
would have been preserved with as much care as the 
mulberry of Shakspeare, but here it was generally 
disregarded. ‘The first constructor of the tomb ol 
Hafiz was one of his contemporaries. Nadir Shah, 
however, on the occasion of his being at Shiraz, 
having visited it, and opened the copy oi his works, 
always kept here for inspection, found a passage so 
applicable to his own case, that he embellished the 
whole place, and restored the tomb, which was fast 
falling to decay; ‘The present structure is, howev- 
er, a still more recent work, and is ascribed to the 
munificence of Kurreem Khan, not more than torty 
years since. ‘Lhe period at which Hatiz wrote 1s 
about four hundred and forty years ago. ‘Ihe origi- 
nal copy ot his works, wiitten by his own hands, 
was kept here, chained to the tomb, until abouta 
century since, when Asheraff, King of the Affghans, 
took Ispahan, and afterwards Shiraz, in the reign of 
Shah Sultan Hussein; and the book of Hafiz was then 
taken by him to Candahar, where it is now said to 
be. A copy was brought to us, of a folio size, fine- 
ly written and embellished, irom the pen of Sied 
Mohammed Ali, a celebrated writer in the service 
of Kurfeem Khan, who was personally know to my 
Dervish, Ismael, and who lately ended his days at 
the tomb of Imam Hoossein, at Kerbella. 

‘In the open central portico of the building which 
divides the burying ground from the garden, are 
some marble pillars, with Arabic capitals, no pedes- 
tals, and plain shalts, each in One piece; their pro- 
portions being, like those already described, nearly 
Doric. The garden beyond it has many fine cypres- 
ses and flower beds, but there are no tombs there. 

*We smoked a caleoon, and conversed with some 
of the Dervishes, but we were not suffered to depart 
without opening the Book of Hafiz, for an ode suit- 
ed to our respective conditions. —Ismael found one, 
which told him that the sickness of bis heart was 
occasioned by an absent lover for whom he pined. 
‘The one on which | opened, inveighed against 
earthly fame and glory, compared with the enjoy- 
ments of the present hour; and others of our party 
thought the passages found by them, on opening the 
book, equally well suited to their several cases.— 
From the time of Nadir Shah, no one, indeed, comes 
here without making this trial of the prophetic pow- 
er of the poet, by opening his bouk at randem, and 
finding in the first page presented a passage suited 
to his condition, and all go away perfectly convin- 
ced of its unerring truth; so powerful is the influ- 
ence of a well-grounded faith and previous persua- 
tion. ‘The Sootees believe that souls arrived at such 
a state of wisdom aud purity as those ot Hafiz and 
Saadi, have a perfect knowledge of all thatis gomy 
on in the present world; and that they thus still 
take an active part in the direction of its affairs. — 
My Dervish, Ismael, firmly believed the hand of 
Hafiz to have directed the opening of the leaves of 
the book to us all; and insisted on it that the poct 
kuew the hearts of all present. ‘Travelling Dervish- 
es from all parts of the East come here occasionally, 
to occupy the few chambers that are set apart for 
them; but the place itself, with the Book of Hafiz, 
and the tomb, are all under the charge of a Moollah 
of Shiraz. ‘The Persians, however, do not come 
here to drink wine, and pour libations on the tomb 
of their favourite poet, as has been asserted by some. 
Those who drink wine in Persia, at the present day, 
do it more secretly; and respect for learuing and ta- 
lents is not so general as to draw many visiters here 
on that account alone.’ 
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SELECT POETRY. 


TO 
I've gazed on forms whose matchless mould 
Seemed lent from perfect worlds above ; 
And yet my heart, unmoved and cold, 
Feit not the glow of love. 
And thus while others fondly praised * 
The glory and the grace of thine, 
With stoic pride I careless gazed, 
Nor bowed before thy shrine. 


Nor was the spell that binds me now 
A willing captive to thy thrall, 

Born of the locks that round thy brow 
In wreathed darkness fall ; 

Nor of the dimpled loveliness ‘ 
Of cheeks as tinted, pure, and fair, 


As the first rose that wakes to bless 
The spring's maternal care : 


Nor of the beams divinely bright, 
‘That play within thy clear dark eyes; 
Like starry brilliancies that light 
The gloom of midnight skies; 
Nor ali thy dower of native charms, 
Nor al! thy trophies won from art, 
Could furnish love with forceful arms 
Against my guarded heart. 


Buc when like some trost-stricken flower, 
The brightest in the fields of May, 

Thy gentile sister, hour by hour, 
Seemed fading fast away ; 

And thou with sleepless care forlorn 
Didst watch beside her couch of pain, 

From darkeping eve till bright ning morn, 
From morn till eve again: 


And when I heard the whispered prayer 
Upwatted on each frequent sigh, 

And marked the agonizing air 
Of thine imploring eye ; 

I felt how passing far above 
The worth of gold, and fame, and power, 

Is woman’s strong, undying love, 

. In sorrow’s trying hour. 


Then was ambition’s towering helm 
Struck down from manhood’s passioned throne, 
And o’er my heart's recovered realm 
Love made the queen alone. 
And thou shalt reign, whatever lot 
Be mine on time's eventful stream— 
The theme of every waking thought, 


And every visioned dream! Proteus. 


From Frazer's Magazine. 


THE MARTYR STUDENT. 

I am sick of the bird, 

And its carol of glee; 
It brings the voices heard 

In boyhood back to me: 
Our old village hall, 

Our church upon the hill, 
And the mossy gates—all 

My darken’'d eyes fill. 


No more gladly leaping 
With the choir I go, 

My spirit is weeping 
O’er her silver bow: 

From the golden quiver 
The arrows are gone, 

The wind from Death’s river 
Sounds in it alone. 


I sit alone and think 

In the silent room, 
T look up. and I shrink 

From the glimmering gloom. 
O, that the little one 

Were here with her shout !— 
O, that my sister’s arm 

My neck were round about! 


I cannot read a book, 
My eyes are dim and weak: : 
To every chair I look— 
There is not ove io speak! 
Could I but sit once more 
Upon that well-known chair, 
By my mother, as of youre, 
Her hand upon my hair! 


My father's eyes seeking, 
{n trembling hope to trace 
If the south wind had been breaking 
The shadows from my face :— 
How sweet todie away 
Beside our mother’s hearth, 
Amid the balmy light 
That shone upon our birth! 


A wild and burning boy, 
Iclomb the mountain's crest, 

The garland of my joy 
Did leap upon my breast ; 

A spirit walk’d before we 
Along the stormy night, 

The clouds melted o'er me, 
The shadows turned to light. 


Among my matted locks 
The death-wind is blowing ; 
I hear, like a mighty rush of plumes, 
The sea of darkness flowing! 
On the summer air 
Two wings are spreading wide ; 
A shadow, like a pyramid, 
Is sitting by my side! 
My mind was like a page 
Of gold-wrought story, 
Where the rapt eye mpght gaze 
Upon the tale of glory: 
But the rich painted words 
Are waxing faint and old, 
The leaves have lost their light, 
The letters their gold! 


And memory glimmers 
On the pages I unroll, 
Like the dim light creeping 
Into an antique scroll, 
Wheu the scribe is searching 
The writing pale and damp, 
At midnigbt, and the flame 
Is dying in the lamp. 


LET US DEPART! 


Louder and louder, gathering round, there wander'’d 
Over the oracular woods and divine sea, 
Prophecyings which grew inarticulate.— Shelley. 


Night hung on Salem's towers, 
And a brooding hush profound 
Lay where the Roman Eagle shone, 
High o’er the tents arouund— 


The tents that rose by thousands, 
In the moonlight glimmering pale ; 
Like white waves of a frozen sea, 
Filling an Alpine vale. 
And the temple’s massy shadow, 
Fell broad, and dark, and still; 
In peace, as if the Holy One 
et watch’d his chosen hill. 


But a fearful sound was heard 

In that old fane’s deepest heart, , 
As if mighty wings rush’d by, 

And a dread voice raised the cry, 


“ Let us depart !” 


| 
Within the fated city 
Ev’n then fierce discord raved, 


Though through night’s heaven the comet-sword 
Its vengeful token waved. 


There were shouts of kindred warfare 
Through the dark streets ringing high, 

Though every sign was full which told 
Of the bloody vintage nigh. 


Though the wild red spear and arrows 
Of many a meteor host, 

Went flashing o’er the holy stars, 
In the sky now seen, now boat. 


And that fearful sound was heard 
In the temple’s deepest heart, 
As if mighty wings rushed by, 
And a voice cried mournfully, 
Let us depart!” 


But within the fated city 
‘There was revelry that night; 
The wine-cup and the timbrel note, 
And the blaze of banquet light. 


The footsteps of the dancer 
Went bounding through the hall, 
And the music of the dulcimer 
Summon’d to festival. 


While the clash of brother-weapons 
Made lightning in the air, 

And the dying at the palace gates 
Lay down in their despair. 

And that fearful sound was heard 
AL the temple’s thrilling heaat; 

As if mighty wings rush'd by, 
And a dread voice raised the cry— 

Let us depart!” 


MARRIED. 


On Thursday, the 31st ult. by the Rev. Dr. Livingston, 
JOHN MAXWELL, to MARY ANN CRAFT, both of 
Montgomery county. 

On Thursday evening, by the Rev. Thomas H. Skinner, 
| Mr. SAMUEL THOMPSON, of Maryland, to Miss RE- 
BECCA, daughter of Isaac Harbert, of this city. 

On the evening of the 20th ult. by the Rev. Geo. Chan- 
dler, Mr. ABRAHAM LEES, to Miss ELIZA TURNSR. 

On the evening of the 2Ist ult. by the same, Mr. NA- 
THAN STOCKDALE, to Miss CAROLINE STRICKER, 

On the evening of the 29th ult. by the same, Mr. WM. 
T. RICHARDSON, to Miss ELIZABETH MOORE. 

On Thursday evening, by the Rev. Manning Force, Mr. 
ZENAS W. LASSETT, to Miss MARY ANN PETERS, 
all of this city. . 

At Charleston, (S.C.) by the Rev. Mr. Bachman, Mr. 
SAMUEL ROWAN, Merchant, of that city, to REBECCA 
WILMER, daughter of the late Lambert Wilmer, of Phi- 
ladelphia. 

In Washington City, on Thursday evening, 31st ult. by 
the Rev. F.S. Evans, Mr. SAMUEL DAVISON, of Phila- 
delphia, to Miss MARY STRONG, of that city. 

On Thursday evening, 3}st ult. by the Right Rev. Bisho 
Conwell, Mr. JOHN C. SHEER, to Miss MARY ANN. 
daughter of the late John M‘Dermott, all of Southwark. 

On Thursday. 31st ult. by the Right Rev. Bishop Con- 
beter ADOLPHE FOSSARD, to MARIE VIRGINIE PE- 

VOT. 

On Monday afternoon, by the Rev. George G. Cookman, 
Mr. JOHN M. WESTON, to Miss MARY ANN RICH- 
ARDSON, all of this city. 


DIED. 


On the Ist inst. JAMES T. M‘ADAM, of the house of 
Steen & Adam. 

On Thursday morning, ANDREW BAYARD, Esq. in 
the 7Ist year of his age. 

On Thursday morning, MARK ANTHONY, infant 

child of Peter Frenaye, aged 2 years and 9 months. 
- On Thursday, 3ist ultimo, in the 19th year her of age, 
SUSANNAH, consort of Mr. Abner Peacock, after a ling- 
ering sickness of 4 months, which she bore with christian 
fortitude. 

On the 4th instant, in the 73d year of his age, GEORGE 
DAWSON, Esq., late a Captain in Colonel Tarleton's 
Regiment of Light Dragroons in the service of his Britan- 
nic Majesty, and for many years a resident of this city. 

On Sunday morning, after a lingering illness, Mr. RO- 
BERT ELLIOTT, in the 74th year of his age. 

On Saturday evening, afteralong and severe illness, 
which he bore with christian fortitude, VERNON G. 
CALVERTS, in the 24th year of his age. ” 

On Sunday morning, of pulmonary consumption, Mrs. 
REBECCA M‘CURDY, in the 66th year of her age. 

At Calcutta, of Cholera, on board of ship Mount Vernon, 
of Boston, in October, 183], Mr. JOHN TORENS, Sail 
Maker, of Philadelphia. 

On Saturday morning, 2d inst. of consumption, in the 
4th year of his age, JOSEPH SAYRE ENNIS, youngest 
son of William A. Ennis. 

On Monday morning, 4th inst. HARRIET ISABELLA 
ARMSTRONG, in the 9th year of her age. 

On Sunday, the 3d inst. Mrs. ANN DUNKIN, in the 93d 
year of her age. 

On Saturday, 2dinst. Mrs. MARY HOLLINGSWORTH, 
wife of Mr. P. Hollingsworth, and daughter of the late 
Judge Wilson, of the Supreme Court of the United States. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED, 
By Jesper Harding,744 South Soecnd Street and 36 
Carter’s Alley, 
The Protestant Episcopalian 
AND CHURCH REGISTER. 

Devoted to the Interests of Religion in the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church. Edited by an Association 
of Clergymen. 

Vor. I1L.—Nemper 6.—June, 1832. 
The 

Convenient Season. Prayer. Watch. Spirituality 

of our Worship. The term ‘‘ Rubric,” The Love 

of God. An Extract. Ohio Chureh Affairs. Mr. 

Girard’s Will. On Episcopal Jurisdiction. Re- 

marks by the Editors. Conversations at Rome.— 

No. 2. Annual Convention of the Diocese of Penn- 

— Annual Report of the Episcopal Female 
ract Society. Lay Baptism. Lay Baptism:—QOb- 

jections. Intelligence. 


(CP Checks, Cards, Handbills, and Parntine of 
every deseription executed with neatness, accuracy, 


and despatch, at this office. 
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